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FOSTER’S LETTER TO A LADY ON THE 
LOsS OF A RELATIVE. 

{should not venture a momentary) inter- 
ruption of feelings, which | know mast 
choose the pensive retirement of \he 
heart, if 1 did not hope to rnsinuate a sen 
liment or two, not discordant with the 
toue of grief. Lam willing to believe the 
interest | have taken i your happiness 
will authorize me to convey tv you, at 
such a serious hour, the expressions of a 
friendly and solicitous sympathy. fam 
williog to believe, that the sincere res- 
pect with which | have addressed you in 
serener days, will be a pledge to you, that 
in assuming such a liberty | cannot forget 
the delicacy of respect which peculiarly 
belongs to you, now you are in a scene of 
suffering; and that this little attention, 
which | seem to myself to owe you, will 
not be deemed to violate the sacredness 

of sorrow. 

[ should be most happy if it were pos- 
sible for me to impart any influences that 
could alleviate the oppression of the heart, 
oral your fortitude in its severe proba- 
tion; but | dare not indulge so pleasing 
ahope. I know too well that suffering 
clings to the safferer’s self; and that aoy 
other mind, though actuated by the kind- 
est wish, is still a foreign mind, and inhab- 
its a separate sphere, from which it can 
bot famtly breathe consoling sentiments. 
Yet, doubtless, there are in existence 
traths of sweet and mighty inspirat:on, 
which, perfectly applied, would calm 
your feelings, and irradiate the gloom 
arouad you. How happy were the art to 
steal such fire trom heaven! How much 
lwishit yours! Yes, and there are sof- 
tenings of distress, glimpses of serenity, 
ideas of tender enthusiasm from princi- 
ples, sublime aspirings, to mingie with the 
feelings of the goad in every situation. I 
love to assure’mysell these are not want- 
ing fo you: | hope they will prolong the 
benigoanut charm o/ their visitation, and be 
at intervals closer to vour heart than were 
the causes of sadness that environ you. 

You will not, Miss C., disdain the solic- 
itade of a sincere friend who is interested 
for vour suffering, and loves the sensibili- 
ty of which he regrets he cannot beyuile 

the pain. I think I would be willing to 
feel for a season ali that yoo feel, in order 
to acquire an entire and poignant sympa- 
thy. This alone can convey the exquisite 
significance, the magic of soul, into the 
suggestions to seek torevive the depress- 
edenergy of a tender heart. I would 
exert the whole efficacy of a mind thus 
painfally instructed, to soothe or to ani- 
mate. I would look around for every 
truth and every hope to which Heaven 
has imparted sweetness, for the sake of 
miads in grief. 1 would invoke waatever 
friendly spirit has power to shed balm in 
anxious or desponding cares, and, unob- 
served,steal a part of the bitterness away. 
| would also attempt atrain of vigorous 
thinking. Indeed, it is known too well, 
there are moments when the heart refus- 
es all control, and gives itself without re- 
serve togrief. It feels, and even cherish- 
es emotions, which it cannot yield up to 
any power fess than that of Heaven or of 
time. Arguments may vainly, sometimes, 
forbid the tears that flow for the affecting 
events of of remembrance or anticipation. 
Arguments will not obliterate scenes whose 
every circumstance pierced the heart.— 
Argaments cannot recall the victims of 
death. Dear affections, the sources of 
felicity, the charm of life; what pangs, 
too, they can cause! You have loved sen- 
sibility, you have cultivated it; and you 
are destined yet, | hope to obtain many 
of its sweetest pleasares; but see how 
much it may sometimes cost you! Con- 
temn, as it deserves, the pride ef stoicism ; 
but still there are the most cogent reasons 
why surrow should somewhere be restrain- 
ed: it should acknowledge the limits im- 
posed by judgment and the will of heav- 
en. Donotyie!d your mind to the gloor 

extinction of utter despondency. {t still 
retains the most dear and valuable inter- 
ests which require to be saved from the 
sacrifice. Before the present circumstance 
took place, the wish of friendship would 
have been, that you might be long bappi- 
ly exempted from them ; now it is, that 
you may gain from them as high an im. 
provement and a triumph as ever an ex- 
cellent mind won from trial. From you 
an example may be expected of the man- 
ner in which a virtuous and thoughiful 
person has learned to bear the melancho- 
ly events of life. Even at such a season 
itis nota duty to abandon the study of 
happiness. Do not altogether turn away 
from sweet bope, with her promises and 
smiles, Do not refuse tobelieve that this 


dark cloud will pass away, & the heavens 


Grief will have its share, a powerful 





_ and that we shall one day bless him, amid 
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shine again; that happier days will com- 
pensate those hours that move in sadness. 


share; but grief will not have your all, 
Caroline. There is a good in existence 
still rich, various, endless; the pursuit of 
which will elevate, and the attainment of 
which will crown you. Even your pre- 
sent emotions are the distresses of tender 
melancholy; how widely different from 
the anguish of guilt! Yours are such tears 
as innocence may shed and intermingle 
smiles, pensive smiles, indeed, and tran- 
sient, but expressive of a sentiment that 
rises toward heaven. 

The most pathetic energies of consola- 
tion can be imparted by religion alone, 
the never-dying principle of all that is 
bappy in the creation. The firm persua- 
sion that all things that concern us are 
completely every moment in the hands of 
onr Father alone, as one infinitely wise 
and merciful; that he disposes all these 
events in the very best possible manner ; 


pher by sucha preposition, arged ibis em- ‘ 


the Luxembourg. The greater number 
of those with whom he had been particu- 
larly connected, had already suffered on 
the scaffold, and the same fate appeared 
to be reserved for. him. At the moment 
when he was consigned to a prison, the 
opinions of thoge modern philosophers 
with whom he ad associated, were not 
effaced from his .mind ; and though he 
abominated theite effects, the principles 
themselves had not altogether lost their 
influence. v4 “e 

In this comfortléss sitaation, M. de la 
Harpe had the happiness of finding a fel- 
low prisoner, whose piety afforded him 
the me«ans of consolation, and by him it 
was recommendedto employ himself in 
studying the Psalas ef David, which M. 
de la Harpe had tever looked inty, but 
as containing sume'poetical beauties ; and 
even of these he dd nut retain the feast 
remembrance. H»-new friend, however, 
fearing fest He migat arm the philoso. 


ployment, rather as the means of amusing 








the ardours of infinite gratitude, for even 
bis most distressing visitations: Such a 
iubiime persuasion will make the -peart 
ind the character sublime ; it will ena- 
ile you to assemble all your interests to- 
gether, your wishes, your prospects, your 
sorrows, and the circumstances of the per- 
‘ons that are dear to you, and present 
ihem in devout offering to the best Father, 
he greatest Friend; and it will assure 
jou of being, in every scene of life, the 
object of his kind perpetual care. 


Permit me, Madam, to add, that one of | 


the most powerful means towards preserv- 


eninanenttinesint 


i source of those contelate 


his anx:eus mind; an, therefore, re- 
quested him to write a mere diterary com- 
mentary on these stolime production 

M. de la Harpe, charmed with an occa 
pation which was s« conformable to his 
taste and roc lination, entered at once up- 
on the work. At the very commencement 
of it, he was convired tht the Psalms 
contained poeiicail teauties of a superior 


character; and, as he proceeded, this 
Opinion Was proportionally heiwhtened.— 
The pers: f ether pious works 
strengiheved e growing disposstion 5 
fand he, at jenyth discovered the real 


never apply in 


ing a vigorous tone of mind in unhappy 
circumstances, is to explore with a reso- | to which the wreteh 
}vain. = Thiet comavpiery 


‘uteeye the serions lessons which they | which 


each. Events like those which you have | first undertaken with the 


troth, and throw around the very blazes 
of revelation. In such a school, sacha 
mind may make incalculable impreve- 
ments. Iconsider ascene of death as be- 
ng to the interested, parties who witness 
i akind of sacrament inconceiveably so- 
bmn, at which they are summoned by the 
voice of Heaven to pledge themselves in 
veus of irreversible decision. Here then, 
Caroline, as atthe bigh altar of eternity. 
you bave been called to pronounce, tt | 
may express it so, the inviolable oath, to 
keep for ever in view the momentous val- 
ue of life, and to aim at ifs worthiest use, 
its eublimest end; to spurn with a last 
disdan those foolish trifles, those frivolous 
vanities, which sq generally within oar 
sight consume life as the locust did Egypt; 





and to devote yourself, with the ardeur 
of passion, to attain the most divine im- 
provements of the soul; and, in short, to 
hold yourself in preparation to make that 
interesting transition to another life, when- 


ever you shall be claimed by the Lord of | torch of celestial troth 

looked on death, whici I daily expected, 
| and as it was 
| . 
| po longer appeared on ihe scaffold to con- | 
| sole the dying victim 
| rather to die himaell! there. 
{ 


the world. 
a 

CONVERSION OF M. DE LA HARPE. 
The following account of the conversion of this 

French iofidel phi'osopher and disciple of Vol- 

taire, is copied from the London Evangeli- 

cal Magazine. 

It is well known that Voltaire, has done 
ali that was possible for wit, and sneer, 
and malevolent misrepresentation to do, 
towards the entire eradication of Chris- 
tianity ; nothing less would content bim. 
it was the joy of his heart, the business of 
his liie, the study of his whole mind, to 
detame the Sacred Scriptures, the gus- 
pels especiaily. What was the state ol 
mind of the dying Voltaire, his disciples 
have diligentiy concealed from the pub- 
lick. Butil he had been so Changed sume 
years betore bis death, as to vindicate that 
faith which be formerly viiified, what a 
striking instance of all vanquishing grace 
would he have been ! 

The Divine Sovereignty did not see fit 
to manifest itself in that particular tt 
stance. ‘Nevertheless, a chiet disciple of 
that atheist, nv jess bitter than his master 


guilt,—no less sarcastic io his mauper,— 
no less, determined as an eoemy to Cinrist 
and his cross, and as a worshipper of the 
goddess Reason, almighty Reasoo! jately 
stood forth as **a brand plucked trom the 
buruing,” and after having proclaimed the 
gospel to numerous audilories, bas died a 
penitent and a believer. 


beheld open the inmost temple of solemn | 
‘became the preiiownary discourse of the 


' discera the remedy. 


tude, and contioue: 


translation of the salter, the first word 
in which the author announced his con- 
version. 

‘This conversion was attended with 
all the marks of a sfmcere conviction. — 
The manuscript ooes of M. de la Harpe 
alfordan additiona proof of it. 1 was 
in prison.” says he, “all alone ina smail 
chamber, and iw a state of profound 
sorrow ;—but many days did not pass 
hefore | feand that the stody of the 
Psaims ani 
a Sirong, though gradual effect in my 
mind. I was already numbered among 
the faithful I beheld a new light, bat it 
alarmed and terrified we, by discovering 


the abyss—an ahyss of torty years of er- | 


I beheld al! the evil, but could not 
There was no one 
Onthe one hand, my 


rors, 


to afford me aid 


_ life appeared before me, represented to 


me by a light which beamed from the 
On the other, I 


then inflcted. The priest 


by these desolating eas, my heart sonk 
within me: and addiessing myself in a 
smothered voice, to he God whom | had 


1,_—what will be mv lot? Upon the table 
lay Thomasa Kompis I had been alrea- 
dy assured of the exerllency of his work, 
of the comfort I should derive from it, 
and of the power it possessed to sooth my 
desponding thoughts. [ therefore open- 
ed the book, as accident directed, and 


‘Behold ]am here my son; | come to 
you becanse vou bave called upon me.’— 
[read ro more. The instantaneous im 
pression which | experienced is beyond all 
expression; and | am as unable to des- 








Such of your readers as have paid at: 
tention to French literature, know that 
there was a society of eminent men ot let- 
ters, who held regular meetings, in order 
to canvass the mode of directing their at- 
tacks against Christianity. Diderot was 
the patriarch of these atheists. D’Alem- 
bert, Euclos, Condorcet, and many others, 
were members of this society. But pone 
was more conspicuous than M. de la Harpe. 
He was the favourite of Voltaire ; repeat- 
edly visited him, and resided with him at 
Ferney ; acted on his theatre; dedicated 
his first play to him; and, in return, Vol 
taire revised his productions,—recom- 
mended bim to official patronage,—secur- 
ed a party in bis favour,—and, 10 short ex- 
erted all his interest to render him popa- 
lar. De la Harpe, treading in the toot- 
steps of his master, promoted the French 
revolation to his utmost. The ever shilt- 
ing governors of France, during many 4 
turbulent scene, were sometimes frienlly, 
sometimes inimical, to literature & literati. 
By one of these temporary presidencies M, 


ture, bas long been expected. 


cribe as to forget it. I fell with my tace 


| on the earth, and bathed in tears ; while 
{ 
| Atthe same time, I found my heart ex- 
| panding and relieved; but, at the very 


agaist the truth,—no less hardened in bis | 1 
| same moment, asif it were ready to split. 


my words and my cries were but half ut- 
tered from the violence of my sobbings.— 


Indeed, | remember very little of this sit- 
uation, but that | wept long, and that be- 
yond all comparison: my heart never ex- 
perienced such violent and delicious emo- 
tions, and that these words, * Behold, I am 


as it were through my soul and to arouse 
all the faculties of it 

When M. de la Harpe was liberated 
from prison his solé occupation was to 
support the cause which he had so fer- 
vently embraced, His Lecons de Litera- 
The au- 
thor however resolved to make this work 


rudiments of literature and taste 


themselves to such a design, M. de la Har- 
pe was determined to pursue it; and in 
spite of the various obstacles he encoun- 
tered, and the persecution, he suffered, 
he finally succeeded in the execution of it. 

M de la Harpe considered it as a duty 
to proclaim in publick those truths which 
he had formerly been so unfortunate as to 
oppose ; aud it was with this view that he 
resumed the chair of the Lyceum. The 
effect produced by him at the first sitting, 
will never be forgotten. ‘The orator in a 
speech full of energy and Pathos, gave a 
picture of the national manners, pointed 
out their causes, and inspired the crowd- 





de Ja Harpe was arrested and shut up in 





nos, aad that help 


was at | 
warmth ot grati- | 
with the zeal of piety, 


the Gospels had produced | 


he ascended it | 
Oppressed | 


scarcely known, whatoogit I to do? said | 


my eyes tell at once upon these words, | 
the compunctious visitings of stifled con-— 


{ 
here, my son,’ did not cease to resound | 


sabservient to the interest of religion and | hundred dollars. 
social principles : a work which original- | the foundation and benefits of a monarch- 
ly had no other object than to teach the | ical government. 
Great | the wealth aod power of his kingdom, and 
as the difficulties were which opposed | holding at his command the resources of 


Wo. 45. 








ed audience with those sentiments of in- 
dignation and regret which he himself 
felt. 

The noble and pathetick delivery of 
M. de la Harpe, gave great weight to the 
principles which he maiotained; and it 
was remarked with truth, that his elo- 
quence became more perfect, when it 
was allogether consecrated to the support 
ofsuch acause. It was to be expecied 
that his zeal would attract, as in effect it 
allerwards did, the spirit of Persecution; 
and he was twice proscribed. An order 
was issued to get pdssession of him alive 
or dead; but he continued to pursue his 
labours with undisturbed tranquility.— 
His ** Defence of Religion” then occupied 
his mind. Without consulting the authors 
who had treated of the same subject, he 
confined himself to the meditation of the 
sacred writings, and drew from that only 
source the argaments which he opposéd 
to the philosophers. He possessed an 
advantage unknown to his predecessors — 
Consected as he bad long been with the 
infidel writers, he was well acquainted 
with the strong and the weak parts of 
their doctrine ; and, to use his own ex- 
pression be bad passeo almost the whole 
of his lite in the camp of the eneiny. 

All the activity of bis mind was exerted 
in the sacred cause to which he bad devot- 
ed himself; oor did the continaal dangers 
_lo which he was exposed interrupt the 
| tranquility of bis mind. He has often said 
| thatihis period of proscription was the 
| happiest of bis life. His intimate friends 
| had frequently seen him, when he thought 
| himsel! unobserved by them, prostrate on 
_ the earth, as it were, before God, and dis- 
| playing signs of the most lively and sin- 
cere repentance. His health however 
was materially affected by his confine- 
ment; and afver bisretaro to publick no- 
| tice, he gradually senk under a complica- 
| tion of disorders, He preserved his pre- 
| sence of mind to the last; and when his 

eofeebled eyes could not bear the light 
| from amidst the curtains which were 
| drawn around him, from the gloom of this 
| anticipated tomb he continued to converse 
/ with his friends on-the comforts he ex- 

petienced trom religion, on the errors of 

his life, and on the mercy of his God. He 
| died Feb. 11, 1803, aged 64. 





| 


re 
THE LADY AND THE OFFICER. 
In the London Missionary Register for July, 
"we find the following anecdote, which was relat- 
ed at a recent anniversary of a Church Mission- 


| 
| 


ary Association in England. 

A Clergyman who was till within these 
few years in the army, was on service at 
Gibraltar, immersed in the dissipation of 
gay life, and infected by the writings of 
Voltaire and Rousseau, striving to put 
away the thoughts of eternity. Ino this 
| State he was accosted by a lady, who col- 
| lected for the Society; and who presented 
| to him one of its publications, (the “ Invi- 
tation,”) with a request that be would 
read it, exyressing her hope that he 
would be inclined to support the Society. 
He tad beed warned by a female friend 
| against the zeal of this lady. He, how- 
_ ever, received the Tract which she offer 
ed; but said with a sarcastic smile, ** Do 
| you wish me to present this to the Mess ?” 
| Evidently burt by his manner, she replied, 

** Sir, | am sorry that I have offered it to 
| you: please to return it to me, and I will 
not trouble you again.” This seems to 
| bave been a critical moment with this 
| young officer. The instant sense of his 
| incivility appears to have combined with 


victions, when he rejoined, ** No, madam, 
| am sorry that I have spoken to you as | 
have done. I will read the book.” He 
| took it with him, aod in this state glanced 


tion of his duty to co-operate in such good 
works fixed itself in his mind. He imme- 


| pray forgive me. How could | have 


| heen so rude as to treat youso! [ hope [ | 
| shall always be a friend to your society. | 


| Please to put down my name for 30s. a 
| year; and | wish to give the same sum 
| to the Bible Society, which also | know 
/you promote.” From that hour a new 
bent was given to his mind, light grada- 
ally increased, and he is now a faithful 
'and successful preacher of the truth 
| which once he laboured to destroy. 

| — 

KING OF SARDINIA. 

| Among the curiosities of history, must 
| be ranked a late ordinance of ghe king of 
| Sardinia, which prohibiis the education of 
| all his sabjects who are not worth three 
What an illustration of 


A king, surrounded by 


a nation, yet fearing to trust a spelling 
book and grammar io the hands of his 
subjects, lest they might learn the impor- 
tant truth, that * knowledge is power.” 

{ Statesman. 


EEE 


DISCIPLINE OF THE BODY AND MIND. 


A great desideratum in the education of youth 
is such a system as will most effectually develop, 
invigorate and mature all the feculties, physical, 
mental and moral. The body, the mind and 
the heart ought to be the objects of the most | 
assidaous care and cultivation in every sewinary 
of learning. I need not stop here to philoso- 








phize on the connexion which subsists between 


over tts first sentences, when the convic- | 


diately sought the lady, and said, * Do | 





the body and the mind, or to show how ‘hey 
mutually affect and influence each other. The 
fact is too well know to require proof or il!as- 

tration. ‘*Sana mens in sano corpore,” is an 

ancient adage. Among the republican Greeks 
and Romaps of the purest age-, no pains were” 
spored to train theit youth to health, vigour aod 
activity, While they were acquiring a learned 
ard liberal education. Their gymnasia and 

palestre sufficiently indicate the original and 
primary purposes of the:r institution. The arts 
and sciences, philosophy and rhetoric, were 

taught by the most accomplished masters, in a 
way calculated to elicit ali the energies of the 

“wind, and to inspire their pupils with a generous 
emulation to exce!. These listened, not merely 
_to a course of lectures got up by the aid of the 
dead and the living—and pronounced ez cathe- 
dra with magisterial solemnity and soporific pa- 
thos: nor were they compelled to commit to 
memoty the rounded periods and loose state- 
merts of a prosing text-book, but they were 
pempitted to inquire and to reason—to interro- 
*gae their instructore—to discase subj-cts—to 


pro and con. of every question. Thus were 
their talents called forth, and tried, and sharp- 
ened, and prepared for active life. Thus was 
their Knowledge rendered proctical, exact aud 
ever ready for use, It was their own, in the 
s.rictest sense of the term. it had been thor- 
oughly canvassed, sitted and adopted upon evi- 
| dence. It had been reasoned into them, und 
| incorporated with their very nature. When, 
| therefore, they were Called to prepare an oration 
for the forum or the senate—when they sat 
down to compose a treatke on any subject, they 
were not compelled to recur to a thousand vo!- 
umes for sentiment, metaphor, illustration or 
argument. They drew from their own store, 
They spoke and wrote like men who were mar- 
ters of their subject. Aod hence the origivality 
which so pre-eminently characterizes their pro- 
ductions, Every piece is, in a great measure, 
an unique—lt is of that continued uniform tex- 
| tore which bespeaks it the work of asing!e ar- 
tist. No patchwork of various colours and qual- 
ities—-the manufacture of a hundred ag-- and 
couniries, as is not unfrequently the case with 
the modern scholar, who ventures not to write a 
page without the inspiring and guiding genius 
of some ponderous folio ever at his elbow, 

Their «chools, too, were all theatres of active 
sports and games and military tacticks, Inured 
to labour, to athletick exercises, to temperance, 
to study, to every species of bodily and meoatal 
effort from infancy, their youth entered upon the 
duties of manhood with every advantage, pre- 
pared to serve their country in the cabinet and 
in the field, in peace and in war, at home and 
abroad, in publick a:@ in private, with the 
strength of Hercules and the wisdom of Minerva. 

The moderns have dispensed with this bardy 
training, Colleges and universities have long 
been consecrited to literary ease, indulgence and 
refinement. In them, mind only is attempted 
tobe cultivated, to the entire neglect of the 
bodily faculties. This isa radical defect; so 
obvious and striking too as to adinit of no apol- 
ogy or defence. Youth, at most publick semin- 
aries, are lixble to become so delicate, so effemi- 
nate, so purely bookish, as to be rendered, with- 
ont some subsequent change of habit, uiterly 
unfit for any manly enterprise or employment. 
How frequently too, do they fall carly victims 
to this illtimed system of tenderness and seclu- 
sion? But this is not the worst of the case.— 
Youth must and will have employment of some 
kind,, lhey cannot study always. In our col 
leges they are usually suffered to devise their 
own waysand means of amusement. They are 
expected indeed, perhaps exhorted, to take ex- 
ercise, and they are allowed abundance ot time 
for the purpose. Stillthe whole concern is left 
to their cwn discretion. The time they have— 
and the question is, how do they spend it? Of- 
ten in mere idle lounging, talking, smoking and 
sleeping. O'ten in sedentary games, which, 
whether in themselves lewtul or unlawful, are 
always injuriots io the student, beceuse he re- 
quires recreation of a different kind. But too 
frequently in low degrading dissipation, in drink- 
ing.and gaming, to the utter neglect of every 
duty, and to the utter abandonment and sacri- 
fice of every principle of honour and virtue. I 
will pot finish the melancholy picture which I 
bad begun to sketch, not indeed from fancy or 
from books, but from facts which I have often 
witnessed, and which have sometimes led me al- 
most to question the paramount utility of such 
| institutions to the community. Still, with all 
their faults, | remain their decided advocate.— 
3ut may they not be improved; or may not 
| others be organized upon wiser and safer princi- 
les? 

That system, which should provide complete 
employ ment of a proper kind, for all the time of 
| every individual, would, in my opinion, be the 
best system; and might, perhaps, be fairly de- 
pominated a perfect system. And every ap- 
| proximation to it will, to the same extent, be an 
| approach to perfection in this all important con- 
cern. Keep youth busy, and you keep them 
| outof harm's way. You render them contented, 
virtuous and happy. 
| | have said that the heart, or the moral facul- 
ties, ought to be cultivated. 1am aware thata 
| system of ethicks or moral philosophy usually 
constitutes a part of a college course, and the 
| last part too, It is studied asa science—just aa 











| 
| 
| 





chemistry Or astronomy is studied. But the mo- 
ral powers need constant cultivation from infan- 
Correct habits of thinking and 
acting are to be formed. Precept, lecture, ex- 
hortation, are not enough. Te daily walk and 
conversation must be inspected, guarded, and 
moulded, if practicable, into the purest form. The 
Bible onght to be studied, and its Jessons of wis- 
dom diligently enforced and practically exem- 
.plified. I say nothing of creede, or confessions, 
| or systems of doctrine. I speak of the Bible— 
the grand charter of our holy religion—o! our 
common christianity. And who of the great 
christian family can object to this? in the hea- 
then schools, youth were always taught the re- 
ligion of their country. Every Museuiman is re- 
quired to be master of the Koran. Ang shall 
christian youth be less favoured than the Pagan 
and Mobammedan? Have we a nook bearing 
the impress of Heaven—confessedly embodying 
the purest morality ever yet known in the world 
—the only authentick record of the origin of our 
race, and of the most stupendous events which 
have occurred upon our globe—filled with scenes 
of real life the most instructive, with biegraphi- 
cal incident the most extraordinary and patbet- 
ick, with strainsof eloquence and poetry the 
most melting and sublime—and witbal profes- 
sing to be, and acknowledged to be, our only 
safe guide through life, and the foundation of all 
our hopes of a blessed immortality—shall this 
book be excluded from our seminaries, and with- 
held from our youth, at the very period too, 
when they most need ifssalutary restraints and 
porifying influence ? And this, lest, peradven- 


| cy to manhood, 





ture, some speculative error, of some sectarian 


stirt dificulties—to examine and to master-the - 
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ini i e imbibed? Asif worse errors, 
opinion ig terale prejadices, and the = 
pe icious priaciples, will not be sure to fin 
Feit way into that heart which remains a stran- 
ee he hallowed precepts of the sacred vol- 
ab But I intend to offer no formal argument 
it this point just 007. In every place of ed- 
aoe the Bible ought to be the daily compan- 
pe apy individual; and no man ought to 


i ver 
ad Ie teach at «ll who refuses to teach 


i in up ild in the way he 
Bible. “* Train up a ehild in th 

should go, and when he is. old he will vot o 
part from it,” is the doctrine of revelation, 0 


reason, and of Oe Perea Lindsley’s Address. 


seen 
EDUCATION IN SWITZERLAND. 

The benevolent and enterprising — 
lenberg has done much towards reme y- 
ing the existing evils attendant ona pe . 
lick education, and aise towards - ing 
provision for the proper instruction 0 the 
poor. He has contrived, withoat — 
to himself or others, to educate liberally 
hundreds of the poorest children of Swit- 
zerland, and he is still engaged in this 
good work. At Hofwyl the poor main- 
tain themselves by labour. The rich pay 
for their privileges. And all are constant. 
ly under the eye and control of their 
tenchers. ‘There, the poor learn trades, 
or become practical farmers, at the same 
time that they are thoroughly instructed 
in every branch of useful science. The 
rich are trained to all manly exercises, 
and to various useful arts, while ther 
minds are diligently cultivated by the 
most accomplished professors. M. Fel- 
lenberg appears, so far as we are enabled 
to judge from the several statements 
which have reached us, ¢o have complete- 
ly succeeded ia supplying the deficieoces 
of the old system, and io forming an instt- 
tution adapied to the character and the 
wants of all classes of citizens. ‘There, 
the bedy, the miad, and the heart, receive 
their due proportion of care and improve- 
ment. There is no idleness, no dissipa- 
tion, no extravagance, no effeminacy, no 
sacrifice of time, money, health or morals. 
Allis life, vigour, animation, order, iudus- 
try, emulation. Every moment is profita- 
bly improved. The employments are so 
judiciously varied that they never become 
irksome or oppressive. 
a relief, and partakes of the nature of re- 
creation. The shop, the fic~J, the gar- 
den, riding, fencing, and other military 


fine ‘arts, with all the sciences physical 
and moral, abstract and practical, cousti- 
tute the business, the amusement, and the 


Several of the most eminent noblemen 
of Russia and Germany have already sent 
their sons to Hofwyl, in preference to any 
and to all the Universities of Europe. A 
similar establishment would doubtless find! 
liberal patrons among American geatle- 
men. A practical acquaintance with ag- 
riculture aod the useful arts would, on 
their own account, be advantageous to 
every man: but, cousidered as a part of 
moral and healthful discipline, their im- 
portance is greatly enhanced. Should 
some, however, object to mere manual la- 
bour of any kind, as too degrading to 
their high descent and lofty aspiring, 
though resorted to chiefly as exercise and 
recreation, still regular active employ- 
meat, in sufficient abundance and variety, 
may be provided even for the most fastidi- 
ous; and such as they would esteem gen- 
tlemanly accomplishments, at the same 
time that they are acknowledged to be 
valuable. These, at proper seasons, ard 
under the direction of proper authority, 
might occupy many av hour which would 
otherwise be worse speat. Neither Greek 
nor Mathematicks would lose any thing by 
such interruptions. 

The particulars which have been spec- 
ified need not necessarily enter into any 
improved system of education. The prin- 
ciple which we have endeavoured to il- 
lustrate, admits of an indefinite variety of 
modification and application. The prin- 
ciple, or, if you please, the genius of the 
system, is constant employment, under 
proper direction, so as most effectually to 
improve every faculty of the pupil, and to 
fit him, in the best manner, to act well his 
part in future life. 

Let us, then, borrow some ideas from 
the schools at Hofwyl and Yverdun— 
something from the ancient Greeks and 
Romans—something from our own Milita- 
ry Academies at Norwich and West Point 
—something from the pages of Locke, 
Milton, Tanaquil, Faber, Knox, and other 
writers—something from old and existing 
institutions of whatever kind—something 
irom common sense, from experience, 
from the character, circumstances and 
wants of our youth, from the peculiar ge- 
nius of our political and religious institu- 
tions ; and see whether a new gymnasium 
or seminary may not be established, com- 
bining the excellencies and rejecting the 
faults of all. I seriously submit it to my 
fellow-citizens, whether this subject be 
not worthy of more than a passing thought 
or momentary approbation. Who is pre- 
pared to enter fully into its spirit, and to 
engage heart and hand in the enterprise ? 


[ ibid. 
A RELIGIOUS SEAMAN. 


A religious seaman from this port, who 
was a constant attendant at the meetings 
under the Bethel Flag, and whose voice 
was often heard in prayers for the salva- 
tion of his brother sailors, left home on a 
voyage to St. Lucia. ‘Having arrived sate, 
and feeling grateful to God for His provi- 
dential protection, the first Sabbath after 
his arrival he went on shore, (the vessel 


lying some distance at anchor,) to look for | 


Every change is | 


ligious people inthe town. At this ques- 
tion, so foreiga to what they had been 
accustomed to hear, particularly from 
British sailors, some smiled, while others 
answered with the utmost unconcern, 
ss No!” After a search of upwards of an 
hour, a native of respectable appearance 
hearing the inquiry, entered into conver- 
sation with the sailor, and drew a lamen- 
table picture of the inhabitants and of 
their total neglect of religion; even as to 
its forms and ceremonies. He also stated 
that he knew of none in the whole island 
who would answer the character he was 
in search of. There was. one man, he 
said, on further recollection, a soldier in 
the garrison, who made some profession 
of religion on his first arrival at the island 
about two years before, but he supposed 
that meeting with ridicule from his com- 
rades, and ensnared by the inhabitants, he 
had thrown away his profession. How- 
ever, he gave the sailor directions to the 
garrison where the soldier could be found, 
| as the most likely intlividual to meet bis 
| wishes. With this faint ray of hope, he 
' toiled up the steep hill on which the gar- 
| rison was erected, and found out his man, 
| who was at that time on duty. ‘The sai- 
| lor informed him of the purport of his 
| visit; as soon as the poor soldier could 
| recover from his surprise, he answered to 





(the following effect:—“ Ah! my friend | 
you bring my sins to remembrance ; when | If this summary of Cherokee population 


|in England, | was a member of a Chris- | frem the census, is correct, to say nothing 


‘tian church, but when our regiment was 
sent to this island, I felt myself, as it were, 
banished from God and his people. Not- 
withstanding, | was determined to walk 
by the grace of God, before the inhabit- 
ants of this irreligious place in all things 
becoming a professor of the faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ: but, alas! the exam- 
ple of others, and the jeer of my com- 
rades made me neglect my closet—I be- 





this world, and fell into the snares of the 
wicked one; and now I fear the mercy of 
the Lord is clean gone for ever.” (Tears 
fell from his eyes when he made this re- 
mark.) ‘ You are, (he continued,) the 
only person for these two years past, who 
has addressed me on the subject of re- 
ligion; but, what would you have me 
do?” ‘The sailor, after a word of conso- 


; | lation to encourage his hopes in the mer- 
@xercises, musick, history, anctent and | 
modern languages, the mechanical and the | 


cy of God, opened to him his plan, which 
was, that as he was acquainted with the 
inhabitants, and the most likely person to 


' suit for such purpose, he should accom- | 
] | pany him into town, and make interest 
study of this well regulated establishment. | 


with some one to get the use of a room, 
and endeavour to collect a tew of the in- 
habitants together, and hold a prayer 
meeting. ‘This was agreed upon; and 
another soldier who had sometimes en- 


| geged with his, comrades on religious 
subjects, was appointed out as an assistant | 


in this work. This person was waited 
upon, and after a little hesitation, he 
agreed to accompany them. A room was 
obtained; the neighbours were invited, 
and the room was well filled at the time 
announced. ‘The sailor read achapter in 


then concluded by prayer. ‘This religious 
exercise, so novel in the island of St. 
Lucia, was not only received with the 
strongest marks of approbation, but the | 
meeting announced for the following Sab- | 
bath was gladly anticipated. On the fol- 
lowing Sabbath, the soldier above referred | 
to, in the most humble and devont man- 
ner, sought by prayer, at the throne of 
grace for mercy and forgiveness, and their | 
prayers had a visible effect upon the au- 
dience. These sacred services were | 
continued during the time the sailor re- | 
mained at the island, and when he left it. 
the soldiers, with several of the inhab- 
itants, formed themselves into a kind of 
church fellowship. From this statement 
we learn the good effects of Bethel insti- 
tutions. ‘The seeds ofa protestant church 
have been sown at this island, where, | 
previous to the visit of this sailor, the in- | 
habitants were living like those of old, 
when there was no king in Israel. “ Every 
one did that which was right in his own 
eyes.” —Mar. Mag. 
matinee 
PICTURE OF THE CHEROKEE NATION, 
By David Brown, in a letter to the Editor of the 
Family Visitor. 

The Cherokee nation, is in about $5 
degrees north latitude; bounded on the 
north and west by the State of Tennessee, 
on the south by Alabama, and on the east 
by Georgia and North Carolina. The 
precise quantity of land over which the 
Cherokees claim sovereignty, is not yet 
ascertained, and consequently I cannot 
say : but this I can readily say, they have 
no more to spare. This country is well 
watered: abundant springs of pure water 
are found in every part. A range of ma- 
jestic and lofty mountains stretch them- 
selves across the nation. The northern 
pact of the nation is hilly and mountainous. 
In the southern and western parts there 
are extefsive fertile plains, covered part- 
ly with tall trees, through which beauti- 
ful streams of water glide. These plains 
furnish immense pasturage ; and number- 
less herds of cattle are dispersed over 
them. Horses are plenty, and are used 
for servile purposes. Numerous flocks 
of sheep, goats and swine, cover the val- 
leys and hills. On Tennessee, Ustanala, 
and Ganasagi rivers, Cherokee commerce 
floats. The climate is delicious and heal- 
thy; the winters are mild. The spring 
clothes the ground with the richest scene- 
ry. Cherokee flowers of exquisite beauty 





| and variegated hues meet and facinate the 
eye inevery direction. Inthe plains and 





| immunities and privibges of the Chero- 
| kee people; except ihat they are not eli- 
| gible to public offices 
came an easy sacrifice to the service of | 


| residence in the United States. 





| tial characters are members of the church, 
| and live consistently with their profession. 


| titude for the aid it has received from the 
| United States government and from differ- 


the Bible, and made a few remarks, and | 


ly respected. Indblence is discountenanc- | 
| ed. 


| few, if any in the world. 


| out of debt, and our publick revenue is in 
a flourishing condition, Beside the amount 


| junction of Ganassagi and Gusuwati, two | 
| beautiful streams, is the seat of govern- 


| committee and council. 


| for many years past, as th : ate | , 
Ad aye e onbappy fate | ot an indication of hostility has been ex- 
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Tennessee to the Mississippi; and down 
that river to New Orleans. Apple and 
peach orchards are quite. common; and 
gardens are cultivated and much attention 
paid to them. Butter and cheese are seen 
on Cherokee tables. There are mavy 


public roads in the nation, and houses of | 


Nu- | 


entertainment kept by the natives. 
merous and flourishing villages are seen 
in every section of the country. Cottoa 


and woollen cloths are manufactured bere. | 


Blankets of various dimensions, manufac- 
tured by Cherokee hands, are very com- 
mon. Almost every family in the nation 
grows cotton for its own consumption.— 
Industry and commercial enterprise are 
extending themselves in every part. Near- 
ly all the merchants in the nation are na- 
tive Cherokee.  Agricaltaral pursuits, 
the most solid foundation of our National 
prosperity, engage the chief attention of 
the people. Different branches in me- 
chanics are pursued, The population is 
rapidly increasing. In the year 1819, an 
estimate was made of all the Cherokees ; 
those on the west were estimated at 5,000, 
and those on the east of Mississippi, at 
10,000 souls. ‘The ceasus of this division 
of the Cherokees has again been taken 
within the current year, and the returns 
are thus made; natiw citizens, 13,563 ; 
white men married in the nation, 147 ; 
white women do, 73 ; African slaves, 1277. 


of those of foreign extract, we find that 
in six years the increase has been 3,563 
sonls. If we jadge tle future by the past, 
to what number will tae Cherokee popu 
lation swell in 1850? How vain, then, to 
talk of Cherokee detirioration ! 

White men in the nation enjoy all the 


In the above com 
putation of the presert year, you perceive 
that there are some /frican slaves among 
us. They have beet from time to time 
brought in and sold by white men; they 
ate, however, generaly well treated, and 
they much prefer livng in the nation to a 
There is 
hardly any intermixtuwe of Cherokee and 
African blood. ‘The presumption is that 


FOR THE CHRISTIAN wATCAMAN. 


American Colonization Society. 
While engaged in the noble objects of 
this Institution, { have been directed by a 
resolution of the Board, to inquire whe- 
| ther a sufficient number of persons could 
be found ready to embark for Liberia, to 
render expedient the chartering of a ves- 
sel for this purpose. These inquiries 
were to be confined tc New-England, and 
/the vessel to sail from a New-England 
| port. It is with pleasure that I announce 
the progress that has been made in this 
department of my agency. A commodi- 
ous vessel can be procured on reasonable 
terms. And from the amount of funds 
the Publick have already committed to 
my care, I have but little solicitude from 
that quarter. A number of Colonists also, 
of most appropriate character, have made 
known their wishes to become citizens of 
Liberia. 

But in prosecuting this business, I have 
met with a surprising degree of misappre- 
hension with regard to the advantages 
that'Colony holds out for immediate set- 
tlement, and especially for the rising ge- 
neration. To correct any unfortunate 
mistake, and give the publick mind the 
healthfulness of accurate information, I 
have thought proper to compile, from the 
official documents of the Society, the fol- 
lowing statement of the geography, histo- 


I. Irs Greocrapny. 

Liberia is situated on the Grain Coast 
in Western Africa, andis bounded N. ané 
W, by the Atlantic Ocean, S. and E. bya 
line running from the mouth of Montsere- 
do, in a southeasterly direction. Itis m 
6° 18’ 16’ N. Lat. snd 10° 34’ 13” V. 


Lon. from London, and stretches along 
the coast sufficiently tor a numerous range 


of towns, aod back far enough for large 
| 
| 


plantations, and is estimated to be worth 
a million of dollars. It is in part an ek- 
vated promontory jatling into the ocean, 
and consequently fanned by the invigorat-| 
ing sea breezes as they pass up and down! 
the coast. Its woods are like the lofty! 
forests of North-America, furnishing eve. | 
ry material for fences, building, and for | 
the operations of the mechanick. It is, 





the Cherokees will, a no distant day, co- 
operate with the humane efforts of those 


| who are liberating aad sending this pro- | 
| scribed race to the land of their fathers. 


National pride, patrictism and a spirit of | 
independence, mark the Cherokee char- 
acter, 

The Christian relgion is the religion 
ofthe nation. Presbjterians, Methodists, 
Baptists and Moravians are the most ou- 
merous secis. Some of the most influen- 





The whole nation is penetrated with gra- 


| 
ent religious Societies. Schools are in- | 
creasing every year; learning is encour- | 
aged and rewarded. The younger class 
acquire the Englisb, and those of mature 

age the Cherokee system of learoing.— | 
The female charicter is elevated and du- | 


Our native anguage, in its philoso- | 
phy, genius, andiymphony, is inferior to | 
( Our relations | 
with all nations, avage or civilized, are 
of the most friendly character. We are 


arising from imporis, a perpetual annaity 


| is due from the United States, in consider- 


ation of lands ceded in former periods.— 
Our system of government, founded on re- 
publican principles, by which justice is 


| equally distributed, secures the respect of | 


the people. Newtown, pleasantly situated 
in the centre of the nation and at the 


} 
ment. The legislative power is vested in, 
what is denominated in the native dialect, | 
Tsalagi Tinilawigi, consisting of a national | 
Members of both | 


branches are chosen by and from the peo- | 
ple for a limited period. In Newtown, a | 


| printing press is soonto be established ; | 


also a National Library, and a Museum.— 
Immense concourse of people frequent | 


the seat of government when Tsalagi Ti- \y 
| nilawigi is in session, which takes place |- 


once a year. 
Nothing has excited so much interest, 


of our friends and allies, the Creeks; and | 
the whole nation deeply sympathizes with | 
them. The news of M’Iotosh’s death gave | 
universal satisfaction in the nation. 1 say, 
satisfaction, the same that is felt when a | 
dangerous rattlesnake is killed. M’{ntosh | 
was a notorious traitor, and made great ef- | 
forts to overthrow our happy domains.— | 
His character was well known here ; 
treacherous deeds marked his steps. His 
intrigues and efforts to blast our dearest | 
hopes and interests, in a disgracefal man- 
ner, will not soon be forgotten—his name 
will long live in the annals of Cherokee 
history—not as an houorable and patrio- 
tic statesman but as a t, raitorto his coun- 
try, the most despicable Creek that ever 
lived. This is the language of every Che- 
rokee and [ am persuaded of every hon- 
orable man in the United States. Indeed 
none can forbear to eye his character with 
contempt, and who is there in the whole 
Cherokee nation to mourn his tragical 
end? Not one. ButI have done, and 
have only room to promise you a letter 
from the banks of Arkansas, and respect- 
fully to bid you farewell. 


| negociation institated between the Socie- 


| ty-four half-kings. 
| was in 1822, by colonies from America 


| Colony. 


_ and exterminate the Colony, and thus re- 


| The other event was the strong dissatis- 
| faction which the thirty defenders of the 


| at length quietly shared their lots with 


| mory of the services of President Monroe 
| is a regularly built 


| houses, two large churches, and 400 colo- 


| dwellings, lands, schools, &c. appropriate 


washed by ariver as large as the Con. | 
necticut, abounding with excellent fi<h, | 
and forming one of the best harbours from | 
Gibraltarto the Cape of Good Hope. It 
has a deep, rich soil,producing cotton, cof 
fee, rice, corn, sugar, indigo, palm-oil and | 
every garden vegelable, and every tropi- 
cal fruit. Itis somewhat remarkable that 
indigo bears ten full cuttings in a siugle 
year, and that cotton yields from nine to | 
thirteen annual crops, without cultivation. 
That the climate is salubrious, is demon- 
strated by the very gratifying fac’, that 
no more than twenty-deaths have taken 
place since the landing of the first seltlers. | 
A pomber, which, when compared with 
the deaths in the early settlement o} Vir- | 
ginia, or of Plymouth, is. scarcely worth | 
the naming; and certainly must be atri- 
buted to God’s superintending mercy. 


Il. Irs History. 





It was purchased in 1821 by a formal 


ty and six confederated Kings of western 
Africa,--afterwards confirmed in an assem- 
bly consisting of seventeen Kings and thir- 
The first settlement 


and by recaptured Africans. And among 
the accessious which it has been constant- 
ly receiving from} the same sources, one 
is worthy of particular notice. it consisted 
of the Rev. C. M. Waring and a great part 
of his pious flock. They hed formed in A- 
merica a well compacted neighbourhood, 
and though transplanted across the Atlan- 
tic, they were the same neighbourhood 
still—presenting the same ordor and inp- 
dustry—the same harmony of purpose and 
zeal in the right way, and thus diffused a 
powerful and happy influence through the 


Only two disasterous events of general 
character, have happenad since the pur- 
chase of the territory. One was occa- 
sioned by Christian Slave-traders instigat- 
ing the natives to violate their compact 


move every obstacle to their own success 
in procuring slaves. But as they were 
easily repulsed Ly only thirty colonists, 
they have quietly settled down into a deep 
consciousness of their own inferiority ; 


hibited since. The most entire confidence | 
is manifested towards the Colonists, and 
the intercourse is constant and extensive. 


Colony felt, at not having the first choice 
of lands as a reward to their valour. But 
as the Society had judged differently, they 


such as arrived at a later period. 
There have been three towns already 
named in the Colony. Monrovia—in me- 


town of about 70 
houses and stores, fortifications, school 


nists. Thompsontown is settled by recap- 
tured Africans; several cargoes of whom 
have been detected by our armed vassele, 
and liberated in the Colony. ‘These have 


to their wants. Caldwell,?recently named 
in honour of the late Secretary of the So- 
ciety, who fella victim to his zeal in its 
behalf, but who exclaimed with his dying 
breath, and amid a weeping family, “God 
has given me my desire respecting Afri- 
ca. 


ry, laws, and government of that Colony. { 


receive as $06n as practicable, the», 
promisivg sons of the colonists, and ce 
their education so as to qualify ¢ “ 
all the openings and offices of the Cc 

lt will receive also the sons Of aan 
Kings, and send them back with the; 
press of Christianity on their heart 
will qualify the young recaptured Ag 
cans to go as ambassadors of peace to 
various tribes to which they belon 

tell a thousand barbarians in thei’ 
tongue the wonderful works ; 
will, morever, induce some respec 
nd mbt to go out and give their 
education, or receive somes : 
the African scheols in this cen - 
thas be a substitute for the one m8. ae 
at the South, bot which has beon blast 
in the bud probably, by perba peng 
grounded fears. ih 
But the brightest paragraph of its 
is yet vowritten. J. Ashman, 
ral Agent to the Colony, has given a yey 
interesting account of a Strong relj io 
excitement which pervaded the Colon “d 
and asa sort of first fruit to Gog thirys 
have professed their faith ip Christ rt 
have thus far walked as the truly re ey 
rate children of God. This we melee 
ly the dawning of that light which shall 
wake P ee ie wire and daughters of thio. 
la, 4Dd direct ¢ ; 
pa Sei aace: em fo streich out their 

Il. Irs Laws. 

The necessity of a mild, jost and e&.- 
_cieot government, for the preservation of 
political rights, and for’ the prosperity of 
any people, has induced the American Co. 
lonization Society most seriously to congi- 
der, and immediately to adopt, a system 


its history 
xq. gene- 





| of publick Law for Liberia. 


1. The Society, until they withdraw 
their Agents and leave the Colonists to 
the government of themselves, shall make 
such rules as they may deem proper for 
the publick good. 

2. All persons born in the Colony, or 
removing there lo reside, shall swear al- 
legience to the Government, and be enti- 
(led to all such rights and privileges as are 
enjoyed by all the citizens of the United 
States ;—there shall be no slavery in the 
Colony. : 

3. Each settler shall draw a town lot, 
aod a plantation of 5 acres for himself, 
two for his wife, and one for each child, 
till it amounts tot n acres. If withia two 
years he shall have cultivated two acres, 
aod built a bouse of stone, brick, frame 
or logs, he shall receive a deed of the 
the whole in fee simple. 

4. The Common Law, as in force in 
the United States, and applicable to the 
people, shall regulate all judicial proceed- 
ings in the Colony ; trial by jury shall be 
the privilege of all. 

5. Those who are supported on the 
public stores, shall, if able, labour two 
day per week on the public works. Any 
man neglecting this, or his private con- 
cerns the other four days of the week, 
shall be put on his own resources. 

6. Crimes are punishable by restita- 
tion, by the forfeiture of lands, by banish- 
ment, &c. &c. 

7. All persons are punishable for diso- 
bedience to lawful authovities, for Sab- 
bath breaking, for drunkenness, and for 
the irreverent use of the name of God. 

IV. Its Orricers. 

1. The General Agent, at present sent 
out by the Society, shall have the Saper- 
intendence o the whole Colony. 

2. The Vice Agent, nominated by the 
Colonists and approved by the Agent, 
shall be admitted to the counsels of the 
General Ayeni in all important matters, 
aod shall express his opinion on all ques- 
tions submitted to his consideration. He 
shall aid the geveral agent in the discharge 
of his duties, and in the defence and exe- 
cution of the Law. And in case of sick- 
ness or absence of the Generrl Agent, he 
shail be superintendent of public afairs. 

3. A Legislateve Counncil consisting of 
the Vice Agent and two other persons 
nominated by the Colonists. They shall 
meet to deliberate on measures for the 
public goud, and report to the General 
Agent. 

4. There shall be two Justices of the 
Peace, who shail take cognizence of dis- 
turbances, all cases within the definition 
of petit larceny, and actions of debt below 
twenty dollars. 

5. There shall be a Court of Sessions, 
at which the General Agent shall preside, 
and the justices be his associates. They 
shall have original jurisdiction in all ac- 
tions of debt exceeding twenty dollars, in 
all cases of crimes above the degree of 
petit larceny, and appealate jurisdiction in 
all cases whatsoever. 

6. Constables, Criers, Clerks and Auc- 
tioneers, are appointed by the Agent or 
Court, and are to perform the duties of 
similar officers in this country. 

7. The following committees are chos- 
en annually by the suffrages of the free- 
holders and the sanction of the Agent, 
and are required to become familiar with 
their respective departments, and record 
observations and experiments for future 
use. 

A Committee of Agriculture. 

A Committee of Public Works. 

A Committe of Health. 

A Committee of Colonial Militia. 

A Commisary of Ordinance. 

A Colonial Secretary. 

A Colonial Librarian. 

A Keeper of the Public Stores. . 

A Superintendent of recaptured Afri- 


cans. 


And Instructors in the Public Schools. 


of God, j 








seen in the religious aspect of the, 
aod in the diffusion of its peacef 
accompanied with the power of 
the distance of eighty miles among 
“Ta the Colonists,—for all is @ 
pands at times,—are building up 
independent religious communit) 
in the feebleness which always att« 
jnfancy of nations, they anxiously 
the boldest of theic brethren in A 
and especially to their piety and 
duty,—to the love they bear te tl 
can race and the hope they have 
elevation of their sons,—to unl 
them in the great experimeat whit 
have commenced. 
And I seem to hear breaking 
eastero breeze, the soft accent 
Etheopian voice, saying, come at 
an asylum for the 2,000,000 of » 
flicted hretbren in America—for 
900 infants they are compelled + 
to offer up to the god of slavery 
wheo the immortal intelligence 
and unrestricted by the customs 4 
of society, and where you may be 
strument of leading a coptinen! 
prethren to seek that glory, hor 
smmortality, which shall be rewar: 
eternal life. 

It may not be premature pe! 
add, stioce many have made the 
and great despatch is absolutely ' 
sable, that should a sufficient ot 
emigrants be found, a vessel will s 
Boston to Liberia this fall. 

In that case, the plan would be 
nigh it with every comfortable a 
provision and furniture. 

Among the Colonists there wou 
practicable, a minister, physician, 

master, and two female teachers ; 
sides farmers, a printer, carpenter, 
shoemaker, blacksmith, tailor, 
and in short every person nece 
fill each useful department of a c 
community. 

The colonists who apply for a 
out, will procure testimonials 9 
character and a desire to prom 
blessings of Christian civilization 
coast of Africa. Members of c 
will furnish themselves with cert 
in order to join one of the Cha 
the Colony,—or form one among 
selves, choose their Deacons, Xc. 
they embark. 

it will be understood that the e 
of chartering, sailing, and provision 
vessel, as well as the expense of en 
senger, will be wholly borne by th 
trom the time they embark till they 
at Liberia; and still longer on ci 
thay labour on the publick works ty 
per week, ; 

Further notices will be given fro 
to time, as inquiries are made ant 
casion demands. Any communical 
the subject may be addressed to t 
scriber, at Boston, directed to the 
J.C. Proctor. 


HORACE SESSI¢ 


Azent of the Aimerican Colonication 
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HARTFORU BAPTIST ASSOCIATE 

This Association was holden agr 
to appointment, at the Baptist M 
House in Litchfield on the 5th ay 
October instant. 

The day previous to the Asso 
was extremely unpleasant, whic! 
vented many from attending. Nev 
less, there was avery general dele 
from the churches composing the A: 
tion, and a respectable one from 
associations. During the two days 
session, the weather was remarkalb 
The introdectory sermoa was deli 
in conformity with the nominatio 
year: by Rey. Caleb P. Wilson, of 
nia, New-York. 

The text was Gal. i. 6. 

“ But though we, or angels from j 
preach any other gospel unto you, thi 
which we have preached unto you, | 
be accursed,” 

Atter sermon, a collection was ta: 
to aid the funds for the support 
widows and children of deceased mir 

At 3 o’clock in the afternoon, as 
was delivered before the Associati 
Rev. Cyrus Pitt Grosvenor, of Hai 
and at the same hour, at the req 
Rev. Mr. Camp, a sermon was del 
by Rev. Mr. Dodge, of Middletoy 
the Congregational Meeting Hov 
Northfield. 

In the evening, Rev. Asabel Mo 
Suffield, delivered a discourse in th 
tist Meeting House, and Rev. Rufu 
cock, Jr. of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
request of Rev. Dr. Beecher, preac 
the Congregational Meeting Houf 
Litchfield Hill, besides which, the 
preaching in various sections af the, : 

On the second day of the session; 
o’clock, Rev. Stephen Gano, of 
dence, R. Island, delivered a discou 
fore the Association, after which a 4 
tion was taken up at the request of] 
Cornell, in aid of the mission amot 
Oneida Indians. After the ajournn 
the Association, the venerable Elc« 
nell of Galway, N. Y. preached to) 

who remained. | 

A request was presented from an} 
of churches in the southwestern ¥ 
this state desiring to be dismissed fr 
Hartford Association, in order to uj 
anew association to be styled th 
Haven Barrisr Association. The rq 
was granted—particulars will be py 
ed in the minutes, 

Throughout the business of the 
‘ation, brotherly love, unanimity, an 


valleys, the soil is generally rich; pro- 
ducing Indian corn, cotton, tobacco, wheat, 
oats, indigo, sweet and Irish potatoes. — 
The natives carry ov considerable trade 
with the adjoining states; and some of 
them export cotton in boats down the 


The teachers of private schools and the 
Ministers of religion, are not regulated by 
law; but are assisted with town lots for pub- 
lic buildings, and with materials to erect <ourse separately, would exceed otf 
them. The most perfect toleration pre- its: to sincle out any one in paril| 

. " ° . . } » a 
vails, the benign influence of which 's | 


This town is now prepared for set: venly peace with balmy wing, seid 
shade and bedew the whole. 


To speak of the excellence of ead 


Baptist Churchesin the U. S.—The number t! t 
of Baptist Churches in the United States, ac- —T " . 
cording to the last returns, was three thousand | The schools for the colonists, —for the 
seven hundred and forty-three ; and the number | children of the natives, and for the recap- 


of communicants added during the year preced- | tured Africans, already amount to six. A 


ing, was éhirteen thousand and fifty seven. seventh, designed for an Academy, is to 


some house for the worship of God—but, 
alas! there was none. He entered upon 
an inquiry with those he met, (some of 
whom were taking their yams and fruit to 
market for sale,) if there were any re- 





























racticable, the 
> colonists, and Sha 


§ to qualify th pe 
offices of 6 Colo 


the sons of nati, 
e 


aod in the diffusion of its peaceful spirit 


seen in the religious aspect of the Colony, | would be improper, and to those who | 


accompanied with the power of God to 
the distance of eighty miles among the na- 


tives. ; te ; 
Thus the Colonists,—for all is ia their 


heard them, entirely unnecessery. 
therefore remark that each -had its pecu- 
liar beauty, and all united to esiablish and 
enforce the excellence and infinite impor- 
tance, of “ the glorious gospel of God our 


We 
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The Rev. J. M. Peck, Baptist Missionary iu- 


MAckivaw Missios. The Missionary Regie- 
ter says, “* the preseut namber of children iv the 
faunily is 60, four of whom have been recently 
sent from the Lake of the Woods. a distance of 


500 _ The number belonging to the school 
is 108. 


Ordinations. 


On the evening of the 28th of August, in Bun” 
| combe county, North Carolina, during the ses” 
/ sion ofthe French Broad Association, brothet 
| Winuiam Roperts and brother Isaac Mitre 
| were ordained to the work of the Gospel minis- 


m back with the im 

4 Phe steamboat Connecticut was run foul of a | try. The presbytery consisted of ten ministers, 
few days since in the Sound, by the ship Origon, | viz. Holland, from South Carolina, Meeks, from 
bound from New-York to New-Bedford, and had Georgia, Center, from Tennessee, Taylor, from 
her gaard wheel, rails, &c. carried’ away, and | Missouri, and Posey, Byers, Morgan, King, De- 
the main shaft broken, The passengers were wees, and Freeman, of North Corolina. The 


Saviour.” The countenance of each one 
present seemed to say, “ it is good to be 
here.” We were peculiarly affected by 
the address made by the venerable Dr. 


on their hearts. hands at times,—are building up a free, 
ng recaptured Affi. | independent religious community. Bat 
dors of peace to the ) in the feebleness which always attends the 


Ilinois and vicinity, is now exerting im our Wes- 
; tern Country a most valuable and extended in- 
fluence, ia diffusing a Missionary spirit and in es- 


ch they belong : 


> an 
yarians in their o “ 


l works of God. lt 


infancy of nations, they anxiously look to 
the boldest of their brethren io America, 
aod especially to their piety and sense of 
—to the love they bear to the Afri- 


Gano, in the close of his discourse ; when 
after speaking of the recent deaths which 


have occurred among the fathers in the 


tablishing Bible Societies for the circulation of 
the word of God. When Mr. Peck first remov- 
ed from New-England in 1816, he was for some 


uninjared.. The boat immediately anchored, 
and the passengers were taken out of the steam- 
boat Farry, of Norwich, and conveyed to New- 


ordination sermon and prayer by Elder Holland; 
the Bible was presented; aud charge given, by 
Elder Posey. The season was solemn and deep- 


@ some respectable 
d give their $0nS an 
some of the 7009 in 
? this country ; ang 


York, The boat has since arrived in New-York, 
and will recommence her trips forthwith. 


Fire.—The stables attached to Clarke’s pub- 
lick house iu Providence, were destroyed by fire 


duty, time located in the city of St. Lonis, ly impressive. 

| On Saturday the 16th of July 1825,at the 

| Baptist Meeting-house at Maria Creek, Knox 
county, Indiana, Mr. John Grabam was sclemn- 


ly ordained to the work of the Gospel ministry. 


His family 


ministry, he in prospect of his own de- as 
Ys I I now reside in Illinois, whilst he devotes his whole 


parture, made a most solemn appeal to 
the hearts of all present, and while he 
suggested the probability that we should 


can race and the hope they have for the 
elevation of their sons,—to unite with 
chem in the great experiment which they 


Me ea 


time in establishing Sanday Schools, and other 
evangelical institutions, and in preaching to the 


or the one Proposed 
ch has beon blasted 


have commenced. 
And I seem to hear breaking on the 


see his face no more, he most pathetically 





people the gospel of the grace of Christ. On the 


5 


4th of July, he delivered in St. Louis, an Oration 


on Monday evening, with a number of coutigu- 
ous out buildings. The horses and carriages 
were all saved. 


On the 8th Aug. the Rev. Jonn 8S, WiLson 
was installed pastor of the church at Fairview, 








b , 't accents of the | exhorted his disciples present. that wi 8, 
9 OY perbaps well. eastero breeze, the soft ac cal maaa| paetine 4d baat re pay a - o £ Rise /the $b, Sick eam eabieheaes o | Geo. by the Presbytery of Hopewell. Sermon 
Etheopian voice, saying, come pet I a 7 Saou © pave unto : | Pegi geese y : sates Wer Soutn America. The Peruvian Govern- | by Rev. A. Church. 
agraph of its histo an asylum for the 2,000,000 of your af- the Lord. He seemed like one in the ; ciety, which is highly commended in the paper ment have promulgated a decree ordering the ) ———————————____ 
Asbtnan, Esq. ge ry Jicted brethren in America—for the 30,- clear vision of both worlds, when in the | of that city. ‘* That such a man,” says the En- Loner a of all Spanish property which may | {Harried, : 
4S. is J e ® . . . ) { é >0 4 sve ( 
shaven 900 infants they are compelled annually language of his text he admonished all. to | quirer, after speaking of his disinterested mis- oe mauced into that country, whatever may Ip this city, on Sunday evening, Mr. Ebene- 


ny, has given a very 
‘A Strong religious 

vaded the Colony 

ruit to God. th 


to offer ap to the god of slavery—come 
wheo the immortal intelligence may ex- 
aud unrestricted by the customs and laws 


| ** worship God in the beauty of holiness.” 


May a rich harvest of spiritual bles- 
sings, be enjoyed by the Church, and 


sionary labours, “sliould feel for the poor slave, 
wasto be expected. He has devoted many anx- 


ious thoughts for the melioration of their condi- 


be the flag under which it may be introduced. 
Also all vessels, with their cargoes, in which 
Spanish -merchandize may be found, four 
months afterthe date of the decree. General 
Bolivar, at Arequipa, May ltth, issued a de- 


zer K. Allen to Miss Nancy Richardson. 

On Thursday evening last week, by the Rev. 
Mr. Payne, Mr. Richard Martin to Miss Irene 
Whittington, both of this city. 


» ae irty ° ay ig . SO z j , : incti j : Ini : 
faith in Christ and of society, and where you may be the in- neighbourhood who so affectionately re- | tion and the extinction of slavery in the United | cree, which is commented on in the Bueno- | _ In Gloucester, on the 25th ult. Capt. Charles 
io s(rument of leading a continent of lost| Ccelv ed, and entertained the association. States. His is not the zeal of political ambition. Ayres Argus as a violent attack upon thes | Winter to Miss Elizabeth 1). Woodbary. 


1s the traly regene- 


Chis We trust is on- 
t light which shal! 
daughters of Ethio- 
© stretch out their 


Laws. 
mild, jost and ef%- 
he preservation of 
the prosperity of 
d the American Co. 
- Seriously to consi- 
to adopt, a system 
eria. 
til they withdraw 
e the Colonists to 
pselves, shall make 
deem proper for 


in the Colony, or 
de, shall swear al- 
ment, and be enti- 
ud privileges as are 
zens of the United 
; no slavery in the 


draw a town lot, 
acres for himself, 
one for each child, 
res. If within two 
tivated two acres, 
lone, brick, frame 
ve a deed of the 
?. 


gable, that should a sufficient number of 


prethren to seek that glory, honour and 
‘mmortatity, which shall be rewarded with 
eternal life. 

\tmay not be premature perhaps to 


,jd,since many have made the inquiry 


and great despatch is absolutely indispen. 





emigrants be found, a vessel will sail from 
Roston to Liberia this fall. 

{on that case, the plan would be, to fur- 

nish it with every comfortable article of 
provision and furniture. 
Among the Colonists there would be, if 
practicable, a minister, physician, schocl- 
master, and two female teachers; and be- 
sides farmers, a printer, carpenter, mason, 
shoemaker, blacksmith, tailor, cooper, 
and in short every person decessary to 
fill each useful department of a civilized 
community. 

The colonists who apply for a passage 
out, will procure testimonials of good 
character and a desire to promote the 
blessings of Christian civilization on the 
coast of Africa. Members of churches 
will furnish themselves with certificates, 
in order to join one of the Charches in 
the Colony,—or form one among them- 
selves, choose their Deacons, &c. betore 
they embark. 

it will be understood that the expense 
of chartering, sailing, and provisioning the 


vessel, as well as the expense of each pas- | 


senger, will be whoily borne by the Soc., 


eee 





The state of the association wilt appear 
from the minutes, and when prepared a 
summary will be given in this paper. We 
have not time this week to give particu- 
lars, and shall only say, that on some of 
the churches showers of divive grace are 
descending, while others are like the 
parched ground. But all appear stedfast 
in the faith of the gospel.—Ch. Secretary. 

a 


REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 


Although in our own state revivals of Religion 
are not very bumerous, yet we can rejoice in 
the blessings which are enjoyed in other places. 
In the Northern parts of Vermont—in several 
counties of New-York and in many districts far- 
ther South, the Lotd is working by bis mighty 
power. Nor are we wholly destitute of such 
blessings in New [lampehire. In several Meth- 
odist Societies particularly we trust the Lord is 
pouring out his Spirit. Let pot our churches be 
weary in well doing, for in due season we shall 
‘* reap if we faint not.” 

We understand that revivals bave commenced 
on Canaan, Salem, Dearing, Sutton and Shi, - 
leigh Circuits; and that at Dover, there is a 
pleasing work, and several have professed a hope 
in Christ. 

Ferrisburg, V't.—We are informed that in Fer- 
risburg, the evival that commenced under Mr. 
Bald win’s preaching, still continues. Ithas been 
very powerful. Some interesting circumstances 
were connected with the conviction and subse- 
quent conv ersion of two young Ladies belonging 
to the Quaker persoasivn. 





He has, from personal observation, formed his 
opinion of the master.as well as of the slave ; and 
is now disposed to lend the whole energy of his 
active mind in aid of the Colonization Society.” 
Having received a copy of this Oration, we pro 
pose to give some extracts hereafter. 
we 

A German Religious Newspaper is proposed 
to be published weekly in Lancaster, Penu. by 
Mr. Joseph Ehrearied, to be entitled, ** Der 


Christliche Hausfreund.”’ The Southern Tate! 


| ligencer remarks, that this is probably the first 


The work has had | 


apparently a permanent effect on those who have | 


espoused the Saviour’s cause. 
Somersrille, V. J.—I\n the revival, at this 


attempt to impart religious knowledge to the 
numerous Germans in oprown country, ir their 
own language, through the medium of a ne wspa- 
It is highly desirable that the effort way 
succeed, 


per. 


ai 
The Rhode-lsland American and Providence 
Gazette are now united, and printed on a sheet 
of Super Royal. The first number is just pub- 
lished, and makes a very respectable appearance? 
It is 
vow published by Messrs. Carlile and Brown. 
—— 


Gov. Morrill, of New-Hampshire, bas appoint- 


both as to its typography and its contents. 


ed Thursday, the 24th day of November next, as 
a day of Thanksgiving. 
sili 
A Sermon will be preached on Sunday even- 
ing next, atthe Park street Meeting House by 
the Rev. Mr. Green before the 
and Widows Sotiety.” 





* Fatherless | 








} 


rights of the four provinces of Upper Peru.— 
In this decree he orders that the General As 
sembly of the Provinces shall meet conformably 
with the order of the Grand Marshal! of Aya- 
cucho, General Sucre, to express freely their 
wishes upon their interests and government 
—that the deliberations of this assembly shall 
have no efficacy until the installation of the 


’ . 
new Congress of Peru the next year—that in | 


the mean time the four provinces shall remain 
subject to the immediate authority of the 


Grand Marshal of Ayacucho, General in Chief | 


of the Liberating Army—that the resolution of 
the Congress of Peru of the 23d of February 
. shal , ry : 

last, shall be fully carried into effect—and that 
the Provinces of Upper Peru shalt acknowl- 
edge no other centre ofauthority now, nor un- 
til the installation of the next Peruvian Con- 
gress, than the Supreme Government of the 
Peruvian Republic. 


Inpian Summer. Bangor, Oct. 6.—The 
weather has been uncommonly ‘warm for sev- 
eral days—yesterday at 11 o'clock, the mercu- 
ry in Farenheit’s Thermometer stood at 78 
degrees, which is two degrees above summer 
heat, at3 P.M. at 81 deg. We are informed 
by a gentleman who isin the habit of observ- 
ing, that the mercury in his Thermometer. 
which he believes to be correct, has ranged for 
three days as high as 84 deg. 


ternoon we observed in the vicinity of the 


~ ‘ ° | 
Court House, sundry persons with their coats } 
off, as it is said, in their shirt sleeves, sitting | 
or leaning in the shade endeavo ring to “keep | 
' 


cool”—this we might have thought an artifi- 
cial heat arising from the crater, near which 
they were situated, ad we not obseived at the 
same time boys bathing in the Keaduskeag. 

The desertion of seamen from the merchant 
vessels arriving at this port still continue to a 


' 


Yesterday af- | 





ve 





Diev, 

In this city, on Sunday, Mr. Jesse Willis 38 

On Friday last, Mr. John Cassey, 40. 

Oo Saturday evening last, Mr. James Price, 
aged 60, 

On Sunday evening Mrs. Anna, wife of Mr. 
| Paul Dudley Richards, 69. 
| On Sanday Mes. Elizabeth Lawson, 65. 
| On Monday, Mrs. Mary, wife Hezekiah Earl, 
| aged 45. 

In Charlestown, Elizabeth Ann, aged 10 years 
and 6 monthe, only daughter of Mr. John M- 
and Mrs. Betsey Robertson. 

In Salem, Mr. Jondttan Frothingham, 66.-—— 
Mr. Jacob Fow le, 74. 

In Lexington, Miss Sarah Robbins, 64. 

In Hingham, Mre, Rebecca, relict of the late 
Capt. Jotham Lincoln, 67. 

In Ply nouth Capt. Melatiah Bariletf, 51. 

In Sandwich, Mr. Simeon Nye, 41. 

In Duxbury, on the Ist, inet. Mr. Asa Chan 
dler, 84. He has le't behind him a companion 
with whoin-he lived 65 years, ‘They have hod 
| 8 children, 10 grand children, and 59-great grand 
children. And what is singular, is that the most 
| of them are now living, wits two exceptions 
| within five miles from the house of the deceased, 
| In Mason, N. A. Mr. Jason Russell, 84—a 
soldier and patriot of the revolution. —Descend- 
ents Nearly 200. 

lu Unity, N. H. Mr. Moves Jewett, 91. 

In Costine, Me. Caroline Remington, 16 mo’s. 
only child of Capt. James and Mis, Julian Bishop. 

In New-York city, Joseph D. Fay, Esq. coun- 
eellor at law, 44. 

lu Columbus, Oh. Capt. Stephen Smith, 67, 
formerly of Scituate, R. I. 

\t Havana, Same! Crosby, son of Mr, Mar- 





shall C. of Nantucket, 17. 


shameful extent—I common- 
In Gloucester, Sandy Bov, Moe. on the 20th 


ly asked forthe run; and with this ihe Cap- 


guineas is now 





} . 
. : . | place, the benefits resulting from Sebbath Schools | 
ww, as in force ix . ia ‘ ; Paes = , e “nm ai seat cenliy. Dndoenantie gia Pept. 93 ty hicail Patch. 36. wile of Ebenezer 
‘ b! orce in from the time they embark till they arrive is very manifest. One huedred young persons, Quteviedn Beard it Chitiitisdibncte fab For } aoe a ey) not yp regu “ts comply but eg “thee » Abigail agar ag Mie a . 67 
é iC . . : |< og: aaa . . ice é Ls! | and pray to get them on board. Something of Jr. aud daug f . Stephe: oute 
applicable to the at Liberia; and still longer on condition | all of whom have been connected with these | , J ced 4 ris ead ’ ergot es uber: Je ool, Jr. aud daughter of Mr. steph / 
| eign Missions.—The receipts into the treasury | a similar description seems to be prevalent at | Ipswich. She has Jeft seven children to mourn 


i judicial proceed- 


thay labour on the publick works two day 3 


Schools, have made a public profession of religion. 


of the Board during the year ending Aug, 31st, 


Halifax; the Transports which brought the | the lors of » kind and affectionone moth 


~“ 
17 | 





Y inrY P rf Sabb: School Scholars, 30 persons of a . ap ¢ = . . ; 
ul by jury shall be per week, ; & psy exer ‘ 4 rm ey ahs wll | amounted to $63,392, 54; of which $7,676, 37 | 95th Regiment from Ireland having lost wo —s acer reset 
’ : ; e , av > church;—a nc a> | : asd * + eo: ; ano 
Further notices will be given [rom time ping sate rating so mii | were either for permanent funds, or for (he Mis- | men by desertion, almost immediately after Dr. Adams’ Geograpiy for Sehoola. 
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‘able, labour two 
ablic works. Any 
his private con- 
ys of the week, 
resources. 

thable by restitu- 
I lands, by banish- 
for diso- 
Sab- 
ykenness, and for 
he name of God, 
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hovities, for 


ICERS. 
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to time, as inquiries are made and as oc- 
casion demands. Any communications on 
the subject may be addressed to the sub- 
scriber, at Boston, directed to the care o! 
J.C. Proctor. 
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HORACE SESSIONS, 
Azent of the American Colonization Society. 
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HARTFORU BAPTIST ASSOCIATION. 

This Association was holden agreeable 
to appointment, at the Baptist Meeting 
House in Litchfield on the Sth and 6th 
October instant. 

The day previous to the Association 
was extremely unpleasant, which pre- 
vented many from attending. Neverthe- 
less, there was avery general delegation 
from the churches composing the Associa- 
tion, and a respectable one from sister 
associations. During the two days of the 
session, the weather was remarkably fine. 


The irtrodectory sermoa was delivered | 


in conformity with the nomination last 


nia, New-York. 
The text was Gal. i. 
‘“ But though we, or angels from heaven, 


Al 
Ue 


preach any other gospel unto you, than that 
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| 
| 
| 


! 
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| ing the Rock of salvation. 


menton the laws of those States where schools | 


of this kind are prohibited ! 

Litchfield, Con.—The revival in this place 
continues unabated, and is gradually extending 
itself over all parts of the town. More than 70, 
some weeks ago, had professed a hope in the 
Saviour,and itis confidently believed,that it will 
long continue to bless and cheer the inhabitants 
of that town. 

Lubec, Me.--About 30 are said to be the sub- 
jects of the revival in this place. ; 

Orange, N. J.—Here, and iu many of the 
towns in the County, there are precious revivals 
of religion. 
share in the work. Seven or eight of their teach- 
ers are impressed with anxiety about their future 
State. 

There is also said to be a religious awakening 
at Granby, Mass. with very encouraging appear- 
ances.—JV. H. Rep. 


A revival of religion bas taken place on the | 


waters of the Big Konneyaut, in Crawford co.— 
This is aregion where not afew were to be 
found either embracing error or lightly esteem- 
Some of these are 
known often to have assembled at a certain dis- 
tillery on the Sabbath, to spend that sacred dav 


The Sabbath Schools at Orange | 








in drinking, carousing and gambling !!! Somme of | 


year: by Rey. Caleb P. Wilson, of Ame- | these have been brought to reflect on the folly 


and madness of their career, and that temple of 
Satan, to which they were devoted, is now de- 
serted. 

It is a remarkable fact that in the well settled 
vale of Big Konneyaut, from the line of Erie co. 


sion College in Ceylon ; making the total amount 
of disposable receipts $55,716, 18. Expendi 
tures Guting the same year, $55,744, 18; in- 
cluding $14,275, 65 to cover the debt for which 
the Board was jiabbe the preceding year. This 
debt is now reduced to the trifling sum of $28. 
Besides the receipts mentioned above, donations 
have been made the past year for the rinting 


Establishment in Western Asia, to the amount | 


of $2,663, 67. 
oo 

Pious Zeal.—Thomas Wilson, Esq. who late- 
ly laid the foundation stone of the aew independ- 
ent college, at Highbury Park, Fog. and who 
contributed towards the erection 2000 guineas, 
is said te have informed his triends that he has 
spent 60,000/. in support of the dissenting tnte- 
rests of the independent denomination, of which 
he is a member, and that he has 60,000/. more to 
spend in the same cause, The last chapel this 
generous and wealthy individual erected in Lon- 
don, was Craven chapel, (‘0 accommodate 2000 
persons,) Marlborough-street, which cost 11,0001. 
This is the gentleman to whom Dr. Lushington 
alluded in the house of Commons, on the grant 
for building new churches being discussed, as 
the individual who had made 20,000 dissenters 
in London and its vicinity. 

—— 

On the 3lst ult. Mr. Fenner Bosworth, and 
his partner, Miss Emunia Nash, took leave of 
their friends at Stow’s Square, N. Y. to join the 
Cherokee Mission under the patronage of the A- 
mericao Board. 


arrival. —Quebee Gazette INCOLN & EDMANDos, 59. Washington- 


A -trect, 


During one of the late levees.at the Ex- | 
Pubtish,and have constantly for sale, Dr. Ad- 


change, a number of the old soldiers of the | 
revolution, who have been exeluded from the | ams’ Gee graphy and Atlas, for the use of Sc hools, 
bounty of their country because they could | This admired, and popular work has passed 
not and would not take the pauper oath, waited throegh eight editions, making more than 50,000 
on the President with a Tepresentation in writ- | copies, which have been sold in all the principal 
ne of. their case. The President reteived | cities in the United States, aod its use is daily in- 
thor repescnaan oa be ig cea | creating in Schole and. heademicr The plu 

Coatine? . J ‘ * | of the work js very judicious, and happily exe- 

| cated, The frst. Part contains a selection of 

Comets. The Nantucket Inquirer of Mon- names, accented, to give a correct pronyncia~ 
day says, “there are now two visible—one | tion—the second Part is a Grammar of Geogra- 
bearing Southerly at 19 P.M. and the other | phy, to be committed to memory, with questions 
appears in the zenith at the same hour. The | on the maps; and this important part being plac- 
latter is scarcely distinguishable by the naked | ed by itself, prevents all uncertainty in relation 
eye—and from its situation, the train or tail to the portion to be Committed—the fhird Part 
cannot be easily discerned.” | isan interesting deseription of the earth, man- 

Porice Court. On Tuesday a man call- | nets and customs of the iuhabitants, manufac- 
ing himself’ Abraham Johnson, was examined, | t¥!**. commerce, government, curiosities, &. &c. 
charged with having in his possession coun- (KF" A concise view of ancient Geography ts 
terfeit three dollar bills, of the Manufacturer’s | added, plates to aid in the construction of maps, 
Bank, North Providence. Eleven of these bills | problems on the Giobes, and ornamental cats. 
were found on him, and he was ordered to re- Oct. 14. 
cognize for his appearance at the Municipal 

MEMOIR OF MENNO. 


Court in November. 
UST received, and for sale by LINCOLN & 
| cR Ts 'F 2 f ! > 7 } : : ° . : 
MystTerivus Arrair. A_bloedy shirt and a | Phase NDS, An interesting account of Men- 
dead horse have been found in a corn-field near | no’s Departure from Povery. written by himself 
Hartford, Con., from which it is inferred that | Seea’ ha ae ee aber :ay °y ‘ 
in a Tract at one mill a page. 


: pin 1554, 
some unwary traveller has suffered by the | ~ f+ Menno was ry distinguished person 
hand of an assassin. [oe Pad, eS ee Sy ee eae 


; among the Reformers, and actively engeged 
Marine Rart Ways A company has been | in diffusing the light of the Gospel, He was 
formed for erecting a rail way in Portland, for | led to scriptural views on the enbdject of Baptism 














noc! consisting of which we hav preached unto you, let ham | for five miles, there is” nota family, i which the purpose of reparing vessels, and a conve- | an his piety, zsal, abilities, and eloquence, na- 
o other persons be accursed.” | there are not some rejoicing tn hope, under con- The Treasurer of the American Bible Societ nient site already purchased, where the ne- | turaily gave him the pre-eminence. aod he be- 
sts. They shall After ee 6 collection was takes un | viction or unusually thoughtful ; and every a ete bh x ft e5N59 ht r ™ rid cessary works will be in forwardness as soon | Caine the leader, and in some res, ect fb relor- 
y. ‘Aller sermon, a Collection was taken UP | » ouse in this extent, is literally become a house acknowledges the receipt © 9059 during the | as the season will permit | mer of the Baptists in Holland. The above 
‘measures for the to aid the funds for the support of the | of prayer ! month of August. Of this sum $450 were Cob- Tract gives an interesting detail of his Christian 
rt to the General widows and children of deceased ministers. It is scarcely three months since the heavenly | tributed by several individuals belonging to two | p,, 5, Aug 24,-The Tunissian Envoy embark- | Experience, and the manner ia which his miod 
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At 3 o’clock in the afternoon, a sermon 


was delivered before the Association, by | 8¥* . 
Br) | quiry of ‘what must we do to be saved ?? still 


Rey. Cyrus Pitt Grosvenor, of Hartford ; 
and at the same hour, at the request of 
Rev. Mr. Camp, a sermon was delivered 
by Rev. Mr. Dodge, of Middletown, in 
the Congregational Meeting House, in 
Northfield. 

In the evening, Rev. Asabel Morse, of 
Suffield, delivered a discourse in the Bap- 
tist Meeting House, and Rey. Rufus Bab- 
cock, Jr. of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. at the 
request of Rev. Dr. Beecher, preached at 


| 
' 
| 


| 
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shower began. More than 20 are the bopeful 
subjects of renewing grace, and the anxious In- 


prevails. 
Hew much influence, under the Great Head 
of the church a prosperous Sabbath school estab- 


| lished in this place, last year, may have bad in 


leading to this happy excitement, cannot be as- 
certained ; yet itis worthy of special notice, 
that scarcely an individual of this school (nnm- 
ber 48 in the Crawford co. Sunday School 
Union; and consisting of more than thirty pu- 
pils) is unconcerned for the welfare of his soul. 
All, in a manner, are daily and with deep inter- 
est reading the religious tracts and Testaments 
they have obtained for their Sabbath School ex- 


families in the village of Worcester, Mass. 


~—_ —— 


SUMMARY. 


Canadian Indians.—The four Canadian chiefs 
who were lately on a visit to England have ar- 
rived af Quebec. They are said to speak in the 
highest terms of the kindness of the people, and 
the generous treatment they met with from the 
government. 


During the last week, a shocking accident 
occurred in the Northern Liberties of Philadel- 
phia. A small boy was persuaded to get ona 
horse by his play fellows who tied bis legs by a 
cord underneath the animal, They then shout- 


ed atToulon,the 9th, in the frigate La Galathees, | became graduaily enlightened, and was led na 
on his return home. He requested that the trig- | oppose the superstitious of the Roman Catholic 





ate would set sail in the night, ** that he wieht | Charech, The Tract will richly compensate for 
Oct. 7. 
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| not experience the pain of seeing recede from 
| his sight the shores of a kingdom where he had 
| received so many marks of distinction and kind- 
| nese, of which he should never lose the remem- 
brance,”? 

Paris, Aug. 27.—The opposition papers are 
Very anxious to conjure up a War somewhere, to | 
frighten the Stockholders. Sometime since they | 
reported, that our troops had actually re-enter- | 
ed Spain.—Now they give out, that a French | 
camp is forming at the foot of the Pyrennes, tak- | 
ing care not to be particular;—that Spainisrais- | 


a perusal . 





EE VERS of 4. New-England Clergyman to 

.4 his Daughter, oa Practical Subjects, price 
75 cle. for sale by James Lorine, No. 192, 
Washington Street. 

Also, Memoirs of Napoleon to his death at &f, 
Helena, with plates. Price $1,50. 

Morse’s Annals of the Americaa Revolution, 
With six plates. 

Woodbridge’s Geography and Atlas, a new 
edition. 

An enlarged edition of Fiint’s Surveying, re 





k iA the Congregational Meeting House, on ertions, and attending conferences and prayer | ed and freightened the horse, so that he ran off. | tog her provincial militia ;—that England is | vised by Gillet. Oct. 14 
Clerks anc uc- Litchfield Hill, besides which, there Was | meetings, from the earnest desire to participate | The saddle turned, and the boy’s head bung strengthening herself in the Tagus ; and that her SKETCHES OF HISTORY 
by the Agent or preaching in various sections of the town. | in that salvation, which is freely offered to the | downward striking the ground, as the animal | great preparations have for their object the re- | AMES LORING, No. 132, Washington 
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Works. 


ial Militia 


On the second day of the session, at 11 
o'clock, Rev. Stephen Gano, of Provi- 
dence, R. Island, delivered a discourse be- 
fore the Association, after which a collec- 
tion was taken up at the request of Elder 
Cornell, in aid of the mission among the 
Oneida Indians. 
the Association, the venerable Elder Cor- 
nell of Galway, N. Y. preached to those 
who remained. 

A request was presented from a number 


of churches in the southwestern part of 


this state desiring to be dismissed from the 


After the ajournment of 


| 
| 


| 


humble, contrite and broken bearted. Eight of 
these pupils, two of whom, one at the age of 
thirteen years, and the other at twelve, were the 


| most distinguished for their acquirements, in- 
| dulge the heart cheering hope that they have 


commenced the everlasting song.—S, S. Mag. 
ln Amsterdam, Montgomery county, June Sth, 
1825, sixteen baptized believers were constitut- 


O- 


ed into a gospel church. 


of Albany, preached from John, xv. 16, and Eld. | 


Joseph Cornell, of Galway, in behalf of the coun- 
cil, gave them the right hand of fellowship.— 


Eld. Lewis Leonard | 


Since that time we have been favoured with the 


| Jabours of brother Daniel Platt, from the Uami!- 


ton Literary and Theological Seminary ; and by 
the biessing of God, who is mighty in working, 





| 


| 


proceeded at speed for a considerable distance. 
It is unnecessary to say that the child was killed 
before the horse had proceeded many yards, 


A Dwarf.—A writer in the New-York Ameri- 
can states that he had visited the celebrated 
McGee from Ireland, and asserts from satisfac- 
tory measurement, “that he is not more than six 
feet ten or eleveninches high.” He thinks ita 
great imposition that such a small man should 
exhibit Liimself asa show, 


In Wells, Me.on Monday last, Capt. Abraham 
Littlefield, aged eighty years, was found burned 
to death in bis pasture. [t is supposed that the 
fence having caught fire, he in attempting to 
extinguish it, ‘fell in and was burned to death. 





| 
| 


cognition of South America, Now ihe trath is, | 
that the camps of Bayonne and Peepignan are | 
the usual camps of exercise ;—Vhe Spaniards 
have collected no troops but such as are to form | 
the expedition from Ferrol; and the English sta- | 
tion on the Tagus has not been reinforced. We | 
( Rloile) can assure the readers of the Courier 
Francots and Journal des Debats, that the polit- 
ical horizon never at any period, presented an 
aspect so calm, and had so many pledges for its 
continuance, as at the present. 


] 


A Kentucky paper of Sept. 24. says—‘** A Ju- | 


ry for the trial of Isaae B. Desha wss completed | 
on Tuesday last, and the court proceeded to | 
near the evidence imthe case. The wituesses | 


were generally present, and there is some pros- | 





| of the world to the year 1822. 
| dix and a Chronological Table. 


Street, has for sale—Sketches of Universa! 
History, Sacred aud Profane, from the creation 
With an Appen 
Embellished 
withnine engravings. By Frederick Butler. 

Brainard’s Memoirs, edited by Rev. S. E 


Dwight. 





MEMOIR OF MR. PARSONS, 


T ATE Missionary to Palestine, cantaining 
| Hid Sketches of his youth, and missionary labors 
in Asia and Palestine, together with an account 


of his last sickness and death, for sale by Lixcou 
& Epmanps, 59 Washington-st, Oct. 14. 


FYNHE AGRICULTURAL READER, design’ 
ed for the use of schools, by DANIEL ADAMS: 














ance. Hartford Association, ia order to unite in | ix- i 
anew ass oa = . t ; be styled the New there pose a a a ee ee A labourer fel! from the scaffold of a new | pect of a speedy termination of the cause.” The | M. D.—lately published and for sale by RICH - 
H si association to be sy on . ' toon, Grmming Se. press OTR - ry ong brilding on Saturday last, at Providence, a dis- | examination commenced the 21st ult, | A RDSON & LORD. Oct. 14. 
Ttitaaias Aven Baprisr Assocration. ‘The request [Baptist Register. tance of thirty feet, Though severely cut and tile | “DE GILES COMMENT AY 
se © ‘ 4 _ ; ; . rd ’ 9, ; | x! = ~: « 
was granted—particulars will be publish- TS bruised no bones were broken, and he is now on (¢p-The Massachusetts Baptist Convention | wx 9 vote, quarto, for sale at the reduced price 


recaptured Afri- 


Public Schools. 

le schools and the 
not regulated by 
town lots for pub- 
aterials to erect 
st toleration pre- 
ince of which is 





ed in the minutes. 

Throughout the business of the associ- 
ation, brotherly love, unanimity, and hea- 
venly peace with balmy wing, seemed to 
Shade and bedew the whole. 


<ourse separately, would exceed our lim- 


Religion in Greece.—The Greek Chronicle, 
published at Missolonghi, states that the Bible 
Society of that place, distributes the gospel all 


| over Greece, and it is every where read with 


great ardor; the priests read it aloud to the as- 


| sembled people. 
To speak of the excellence of each dis- | 


The Rev. Cyrus P. Grosvenor, late of George- 
town, S. C. has accepted the call of the Baptist 


its; to single out any one in particular, Church in Hartford, to the pastoral office. 


sug 
ahr { a 





a fair way for recovery. 


Rape.—At the late term of the Supreme Ju- 


dicial Court ia Worcester county, Horace Car- | 


ter, was convicted ofa rape, committed on the 
body of a female aged seveuty-eight years, an in- 
mate of the Aims-house in Brookfield ; whieh he 
broke open in the nigtt, and in which there were 
two other aged females. 





will meet at the Baptist Meeting house in Wor- 
cester, on Wednesday 26th inst. at 10 o’clock, 
A.M. It is expected that Rev. Mr. Train, of 
Farmingbam will deliver the Convention Sermon 
at 2o0’clock, P. M. and that there will be held a 
public Conference at the same place at 7 o’clock 
in the evening following, in which the Delegates 
from the several Associations will gige an ac- 
count of the state of religion within their limits, } 


MANS ,59 Washington-st. 


of $31, 50, for cash, by LINCOLN & ED 
Oct. 14. 


MRS. GRAHAM'S LIFE. 
UST received, and for sale by Lincony 4 
EpDMANDs, 
A newssupply of ‘* The Power of Faith; ex 
emplified in the life and writings of the late Mr«. 
Isabella Graham. of New-York.”’ Oct, 14 
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of the infected was deadly; and ils signs 
were so sudden, that families seated in | 





A 
POETRY. 


FOR THE CHRISTIAN WATCHMAN. 


=4 happiness at their meals have seen the | 
plague-spot begin to redden, and have | 
widely scattered themselves for ever.— 
CALVARY. The cement of society was dissolved by 

sin sg estos wn on | Fe ia tba bckes oPats wrote Chak 
Of Calvary veiled in unearthly shadows, infection uy e aa > sib : Wild 
Ason & darkened theatre, was wrought them from , rem with a . c , 

dy that moved the universe, places were sought for shelter ;—some 
ee inies anew ! went into ships, and anchored themselves 
sl pelaed eh a ; afar off on the waters. But the angel that 
Where aml? | vas pouring the vial had a foot on the sea 
as well as on the dry land. No place was 
so wild that the plague did not visit,— 
none so secret thal the quick-sighted pes- 
tilence did not discover,—none could fly 
that it did not overtake. 

It was as if Heaven had repented the 
making of mankind, and it was shovelling 
| them allinto the sepulchre. Justice was 

forgotten, and her courts deserted; the 
terrified jailors fled from the felons that 
| were in fetters,—the innocent and the 
| guilty leagued themselves together, and 
| kept within their prisons for satety,—the 
| grass grew io the market-places,—the 
/ cattle went moaning up and dowo the 
fields wondering what bad become of 
their keepers,—the rooks and the ravens 
The vailof Heaven is rent. And thro’ the gloom, eg? “aia Phag bi aa bailt pag dlrs 
; kiss | in the mute belfries,—silence was u r 
cartes eee ee | sal, save when ue infected wretch was 
seen clamouring at a window. 

For a time all commerce was in coffins 
andshrowds; buteventhatended. Shrift 
| there was none; churches and chapels 
were open, but neither priest nor penitent 
entered, all went to the charnel house.— 
The sexton and the physician were cast 
To His eternal glory. On that throne, into the same deep and wide grave,—the 
Mao's misery touched His heart. For man He testator and bis bews ond checetelé were 

left hurled from the same cert into the same 
That glory. Threw aside the form of God, hole together. Fires became extinguish- 
Assumed a servent’s state, and to the world ed, as if itselement too had expired,—the 
Came. gentle as a man to sympathize, seams of the suilorless ships yawned to 
Y ‘able as the Oninirotent to save! the sun. Though doors were open and 
Te world heheld Him, but it knew Him not. coffers unwatched, there was no theft; all 
Blicd to thy b suty of His holiness, offences ceased, and no crime but the uni- 
I¢ :orned from Him in scom, In vain were all | versal woe of the pestilence was heard 
His miracles of mercy, and His words, » | of among men. The wells overflowed. 
Fraught with celestial wisdom. One betrayed, | and the conduits ran to waste ;—the dogs 
And others crucified Him! Tell it not, banded themselves together, having lost 
Ip Hell, lest demons triumph! Nor in Heaven, | their masters, and ran howliog over all 
the land; horses perished of famine in 
their stalls ;—old friends but looked at one 
another when they met, keeping them- 
selves far aloof ;—creditors claimed no 
debts, and courtiers performed their pro- 
mises ;—little children went wandering up 
and down, and numbers were seen dead in 
| all corners. Nor was it only in England 
that the plague so raged, it travelled over 
a third part of the whole earth, like the 
shadow of an eclipse,as tfsome dreadful 
| thing bad been interposed between the 
Gat. 


The mist of years hath melted. 
Without thy walls, temple’d Jerusalem! 

Amid the throng of thy tumultuous people, 
Upon the Hill of Death. —Three crosses rise, 
Three forms of men, 


From youder rocky bed. . 
Are they all alike, 


Are quivering on them! 
Felons upon whose dark atrocious deeds, 


: ? 
Stern Jastice bath affixed her burning brand ? 
Speck, ye (visible spirits! who attend 





On injured innocence, is there not One, 

Pronounced undlamed by Rome’s proud Procu- 
rator, 

Even in the solemn publick Judgment Hall? 

Ah! ye are silent.—Some dread mystery 

Hangs o’er this scene, ye cannot pierce as yet!— 

Spirit of Prophecy * Unveil thy light, 

And to my trembling heart the trath disclose. 


In fashion as a man, and humbled low, 


(O awful * mystery of godliness !” 


Awfal, and yet engaging ! dear, though dread !) | 
My Lord! my God ! God manifest in flesh! 
And “ numbered with transgressors !”’ It is He! 





Bear witness, blessed spirits! ye who bowed 
Around his throne on high, bear witness now, 





Lest angels tremble! 


He had come to die! 
He saw the storm of ruin that o’erhung, 


Man‘*s whole horizon. Was there none could 














saye? 
He threw himself upon the hfted cross, 
*Twixt earth and heaven. The bolt of ven- 
geeuce fell, 


That would have shivered and consum’d the 





world, 

But fellon him. He, self-devoted, caught 
The wrath in his own bosom, and quenched it | world and the sunsoursce of life. 
there ! a 

| THE FIVE AMERICAN PRESIDENTS. 
Washington, the first President, made 
| the government, like himself, cautious, 
0 | uniform, simple, and substantial, without 
they have | show or parad Whil : 
parade, vile he presided, 
nothing was done for effect—every thing 
from principle. There was no vapouring 
and no chivalry about it. Whatever was 
done or said, was done or said, with great 
deliberation, and profound seriousness. 
Mr. Adams was the second President. 


Stupendous sacrifice !—I see Thee now, 
Incernate Love! I see Thee, on that tree, 
Of uogony and execration hang ; 
Girt round with scornful oren, 


wreathed 


Thy throbbing temples with the pointed thorn, | 
In bitter mockery of Thy regal claims ! 

Prince of Life! 
The crimsoa current draining drop by drop, | 

Yet the look, 

Of bland ond suffering meekness changes not! He was quite another sort of man. He 


IWustrious Victim! I see 


Thro’ every won id with anguish, 


was gore dictatorial, more adventurous, 
and, perbaps, more of a statesman. But 
look to the record of his administration, 
and you find the natural temper of the 
man distinctly visible in all the operations 
of the government, upto the very mo- 
ment when he overthrew himself and his 
whole party by his hazardous political 
movements. 

The cautious neutrality of Washington, 
which obtained for bim, in the cabinet, 
what had already been awarded to him in 
the field—the title of the American Fa- 
bius—was abandoned by Mr. Adams fora 
more bold and presumptuous aspect, bear- 
lng, and attitude. The quiet dignity, and 
august plainness of the former, were put 
aside for something more absolute and 
regal. The continuance of the American 
government under Washington, through 
all its foreign negociations, and domestic 
administration, was erect aud natoral, 
very strong, simple, and grave. But, un- 
jos _s | der Mr. Adams, although it appeared lof- 
That rates and crush'd, and quivering heart! I | tier and more imposing, nad. attracted 
ie Rtintiel teed ace | more attention, it had a sort of theatrical 

ainting head sink on that throbbing breast! | look, and was, in reality, much less for- 

The languid eye pour its last look of love! midable. 
Then darken into death. Then came Mr. Jefferson. He was the 
. ° ° . ° third President. He was, ondoubtedly, a 
man of more genius than either of his pre- 
Of agony, and prayer, and triumph, came, decessors. His talent was finer, but not 
From those expiring lips ! My heart shall drink, | $0 strong. He was a scholar & a philoso- 
pher, full of theory and hypothesis. Aod 
what was the character of his admistration? 
Was it not wholly given upto theory and 
| hypothesis, experiment and trial? He 
| turned the whole of the United States in- 
to a laboratory—a work-shop—a lecture- 
room; and kept the whole country in 
alarm with his demonstrations in political 
economy, legislation, mechanics, and gov- 
'erament. Hence it is, that, to this day, it 
is difficalt to determine whether his ad- 
ministration, on the whole was productive 
of great benefit or great evil to the Ameri- 
can people. The most extraordinary 
changes, transmatations, and phenomena, 
| were continually taking place before their 


Methinks that silent meekness doth upbraid 

Thy murderers! Methinks, expostulates 

With me. Hark! Didst thou speak, my dying 
Lord ? 


** O man of many sins! behold the price, 

** Of thy redemption. Look, and sin no more /”” 

I hear Thee, Lover of my soul! I hear, 

And my whole heart is moved. O let me die 

To sin, with Thee ! I would not leave thy view! 

1 feel a sweet and secret sympethy, 

Grow as | gaze upon Thee. I would share, 

My suffering Ssviour! every. pang of Thine, 

Each throb, each pulse, each thought ! 
So shall | know 

The bitterness of sin. So shali I feel, 

What dread desert of death was mine! 

love 

Unbounded, Thine! my Life! my Hope! my Joy! 

My Triumph! and my Song! 

But *tis the bour, 

Mysterious hour! 

How like a mountain doth our guilt oppress, 


What 


Of Thy sou!’s travail now. 





There was a sound, 


The spirit of his Words, and live forever !— 
**°Tis fivish’d !” Heaven hath caught the ris- 
ing cry, 
And echo’d back to earth. But who can tell, 
The fuiiness of its meaniog? Yet a while, 
Aad He who utter’d will himself explain, 
And pour the brightness of Eternity, 
Where rested Time's dark shadow ! 
Calvary ! 
Thy name to me is balm. My thoughts repose 
On thee, the live long day; and when at night, 
Deep sieep descends on men, my 
awake, 
And muse upon thy wonders. Round the Cross, 
Twine my eternal hopes, and flourish there ! 
NEWTON, 


thoughts 





MISCELLA: | 
jniitetimeiniied. LLANY. —_.__ Muclecello is at this moment—altogether 


AC. OUNT OF THE PLAGUE IN LONDON. | transformed from its natural state—alto- 
», | gether different from what it was, when 


in its malignancy it e i 
ngrossed the ill | it i 
of all other maladies, and made doctors tte te es rae peare ne  e 


despicable, Of a potency equal to death, 
it Possessed itself of all his armouries, and 
mee Mseif the death of every mortal dis. 
“emper. The touch, rea the very sight 





fourth American President, He was alto- 
geiherof a different constitution—loqua- 
cious, plausible,adrvit, and subtle, Out of 
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known in different countries—whether 
Mr. Madison, whose temper was neither 


tor, and promoted and expeded the war, 
or not? Ihave heard the same question 
warmly debated among his countrymen 
and friends. ‘They had, probably, never 
seen, or had overlooked the significance 
of a paper in the ‘Federalist,’ (a work 
produced by Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Jay, and 
Mr. Madison, in defence of the constitution 
then about to be adopted by the American 
people), written by Mr. Madicon himself, 
when a young man, io which he shews, 
plainly and convincingly, how vast ao 
augmentation of patronage, and, of course 
power, the President of the United States 
would derive from astate of war. No 
man saw it so clearly at the time—no man 
remembered it, after the debate was over, 
so distinctly ; and no man could have pro- 
fited by it more resolutely thao did Mr. 
Madison, when he came to be what, when 
he foretold the evil, he had nv more idea 
of being, than he has now of being an Em- 
peror—the President of the United States, 
with ample power to fuifil the prophecy 

The next, and last of the American Pre- 
sidents, is Mr. Monroe, aretmarkably plain 
sensible man—very honest, and, but for 
this last message of his, which is wholly 


or satd, or done befure, | should be inclin- 
ed to think of a very predent, cold, and 
phiegmatic teperament. 
adminstration, but a history of the man 
himselfi—or rather a biography ? If all 
this be true, we bayve no interest in un- 
derstanding the true character of the five 
menout of whom the uext President of 
the United States will be chosen? 

Mr. Monroe, the actnai President at 
this time, isan old fashioned-looking man 
whose manner is acompeund of natural, 
strong simplicity, and artificial courtesy 
He is very awkward, and very affable; 
with a countenance and address so distin- 
guished for substantial good sense, and 
downright honesty, like that which we 
oftentimes meet with ip humble life among 
the uneducated-—-that if you shonid en 
counter him, accidentally, in the company 
of mep of the world, without knowing 
him, you would take him fora sensible 
man, quiie unaccustomed to such society, 
aud altogether above the folly and affec 
tation of imitating them. But, let 
one tell you, that this sensible, uneducat- 
edi man, 1s no less a personage than thé 
President of the United States, and you 
would be likely te discover something al- 


somethivg before whose qoiet rebuke the 
grandear and beauty of courtly bearing 
would fall away ike affectation, Yet s 
is not so:—M-. Monroe ts realiy an awk- 
ward man; aod so are most of the candi 
dates at this moment,—* all, all awkward 
men.” 

And yet his acquired courtesy, anda 
sort of farmer-like, or repablican cordialt- 
ty, which, being tempered with much 
gravity and reserve, inuuces you to think 
that more is meani than seid, operate upon 
those who see him very !'ke that insincere, 
graceful, and flattering maoner which we 
look iorin the European courtier; and 
have made ita common remark through- 
out the United States, and particularly in 
the city of Washington, that an unsuccess 
ful applicant will come away better satis 
fied with Mr Monroe, than a successfal 


retary of State. 

I paid this gentleman (Mr. Monroe) a 
visit once, on the very evening helore he 
was to send a message to Congress. The 
front of his house, which is really quite a 
palace, was entirely dark: there were no 
lamps lighted, no servants in waiting, and 
I had to find my way as I could among the 
marble pillars, aod over the broad marble 
pavement of the great hall, into a private 
study of the President. 1! was quite strack 
with the appearance of every thing that | 
saw there :—the man bimself—the furni 
tufe—and the conversation, were all of a 
piece, and rather out of keeping,| thought, 
with the marble chimney-piece, and mag 
nificent ceiling and carpeting. There 
were acouple of common candles—tallow, 
I dare say, lighted upon his table: and 
the furniture, though costly, was very 
plain and substantial. In fact, there was 
an air vf rigorous economy about all the 
decorations of the room, except those 
which were farnished by the Congress; 





and the economy too, not of a chief mag- 
| istrate, so much as of a private gentleman, 
| who had neuher the power nor the dis- 
position to be more prodigal. 
[Blackwood's Magazine. 
VISIT TO THE PEAKS OF OTTER. ‘ 

I have often heard of these lofty points, 
but never formed an adequate idea of 
their grandear until | saw them. 1 staid 
the night before at the house of an old ac- 
quaintance not far trom them, and after 
breaklast the company collected and set 
out to ascend the mountain. After going 


gotto the base, where we regaled oar- 





| eyes; but they were, generally, unintel- | 
ligidle; so that he left the country pretty 
_much in the situation that his fame at | 


To him succeeded Mr. Madison, the | 


| boiled up through the pebbles and sand 
in the middle of the road. 
ascended the mountain on horseback for 
about half a mile, when we found it im- 
| practicable to side any further; though L 


‘his administration grew the war between | 
his country and this. It has been a question | 
| much agitated among many sensible men, | 
. J | vanced towards the top all kinds of vege- 


| . ° 
and respectable politicians, whom | have | 
F : | tation assumed a more crippled and dwarf- 


quarrelsome nor warlike, really wished | 


unlike any thing that he has ever written, | 1 
itery of myself, my feelings of terror 


| were succeeded by the mosi extatic pleas- 
Yet what is his | 


some | 


most awful ia bis plainness of manners; | 


one will from Mr Adams, the present Sec- | 
| last a dark cload hoved im sight and tock 

















which was overhung by low and spreading 
trees and walled up on each side by a 
thicket of vines and shrabs. As we ad- 


ish appearance, until it finally gave place 
to huge and craggy rocks that lay in con- 
fused heaps around and above us, and 
formed a scene of romantic wildness that 
would defy description. Aiter winding 
around the mountain’s brow to the oppo- 
site side, we came to a pretty smoothe 
area of 20 or 30 feet, from which, by the 
assistance of a ladder, we mounted the 
highest point—You may, perhaps, think 
I am disposed to exaggeraté when I talk 
of being overwhelmed with the mingled 
sensations of terror and pleasure experi- 
enced the moment I cast my eyes round. 
When I arrived at the top of the moun- 
tain, the energies of my system were so 
completely prostrated with fatigue that I 
was scarcely able to sustain my own 
weivht. The immense height to which 
| had ascended, the amazing extent and 
sublimity of the view that was instanta- 
neously disclosed to my vision, and the 
awful and tremendous precipice which 
surrounded me on every hand, completely 
unnerved me. I tound my head was get- 
ting too light for my heels, and was com- 
pelled to seat myse!f as soon as possible in 
some secure position, lest | should fall 
headlong down some of the gaping chasms 
that yawned among the rocks. Alter I 
subdued my trepidation and got the mas- 


ure. ‘lo the west lay the beautiful and 
fertile country of Botetourt, in the form 
of a valley, bounded on the extreme edge 
ly the lofty range of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains —To the north and south extended 
t e chain of the blue ridge, in unequal 
elevations and spurs, which continued to 
Jiminish in magnitude upon the prospect 
unti! toey were entirely lost in the distant 
noriz-n. Ou the east lay the large and 
unif re county of Bedford, chequered 
with imoumerable fields and farms, which 
gave it the appearance of a chess-board 
or spread Counterpane of vartous colours, 
rising gradually from the base of the 
mountain until it reaches the bending 
neavens. : 

| had desired in traversing the moun- 
tains to get into some of those clouds that 
we often see resting upon their summits, 
and | had been gratified io part; but open 
the peaks we had a variety of weather in 
the space of three hours. We arrived 


there about eleven o’clock when it was | 


entirely clear except that occasionally the 
white caps would envelope the top of the 
mountain and leave us a little chilly and 
lamp. Alter a while we heard a roaring 
in the country below like the falling o! 
rain, and we looked attentively to see if 
there was any cloud; but it was so simi- 
lar ip colour to other objects around us 
that we could vot distinguish it from the 
surrounding landscape. Our donbis, how- 
ever, were soon dispelled by the approach 
of rain, which scarcely allowed us time to 
look out for a shelter among the rocks. — 
[here was a considerable shower at the 
base of the mountain, bat at the top it 
proved to be not much more than a mist. 
it was not long before we heard the rumb- 
ling of distant thander gently undulating 
across the valley of the west, which seem 

ed to indicate a rising cloud of some mag- 
nitude. ‘There was something deep and 
hollow in the sound as if it issued from the 
earth ; while its tardy echoings among the 
mountains rendered it unceriain for some 
time from what point it proceeded. At 


| up the line of march towards us, while it 





played its artillery in awful grandeur. As 
desirous as I was to see new things | was 
not willing to encounter a * war of ele- 
ments”? upon that naked pinnacle, and be- 
gan to wish myself back again upon the 
broad basis of terra firma. But fortanately 
for us it passed by on one side, aud only 
afforded us the pleasure of the scene with- 
out interrupting our tranquility. Having 
completed our observations, we assem- 
bied our company and took oer journey 
dowe the mountain in quest of our horses 
which we began to fear had by this lime 
despaired of our return and taken it into 
their heads to shift for themselves: But 
we found all things as we left them and 
got back to the house of my friend to late 
dinner. f can assure you, sir, that the 


peaks afford one of the most soblime | 


views that can be presented to man in this 
world, ‘lhey are well worth riding from 
Richmond to see; though it is a fact that 
there are a great many people old and 
young, in their vicinity, that have never 
visited them. [ Family Visitor. 
I 
SINGULAR ANECDOTE, 

A middle-aged gentleman, a Mr. F. on 
Saturday morning, 17th September 1814, 
made inguiries at the post-office, Brighton, 
to ascertain, if any letters had arrived 


| there forhim. One in consequence bear. 
ing his address was given him, with this | 
curious inscription, inneatly sunk letters, | 


| on the seal, “ For further particulars, in- 


up a gradual ascent for several miles, we | 


selves at a bold and elegant spring, that | 
| when an explosion, similar to that of a pis- 


We then | 


am told some of these upland Nimrods, | ‘ 
| quiry of ‘* What is the matter ?” “1 have 


who can follow their game through all 
their intricate windings like weasels, and 
who train their horses to cling to the 


tirely to the top. We tied our horses and 
pursued our journey on foot about a quar- 
| ter of a mile up a steep and rugged path, 


quire within.” Smiling at the conceit | 
which had dictated such a pertinent de- 
vice, he was proceeding to act as directed ; 


but he had scarcely cracked the wax, 


tol, burst from it, and the letter flew from 
his hands. The postmaster, whose atten- 
tion had been called another way, alarm- 
ed by the sudden and unexpected sound, 
iuroed-about with the quick & anxious in- 4 


been shot at!” was the reply, ‘Shot 


| at!” rejoined the man of letters, “and by 


mountain cliffs like goats, have rode ep- | 


whom ?” “ By somebody in that letter,” | 
answered the former, pointing to the 
cause of his panic—“but for particulars 
inquire withio.”” Upon a closer inspection , 


cies of French cracker, formed in pa 
by achemical process, and occupying 
a very limited space, had been Placed ba. 


produced the effect described, the conf. 
on 
ed gass exploded the instant it coma 
contact with the atmospheric air. These 
crackers are often brought hither by the 


chased for about six sous the dozen, tho? 
we never heard of one having been s0 
riously disposed of before oe 
einen 
BP Ovr Pecuniary Concerns, 
(<> Those of our Patrons who substantial} 
noticed our recent call on their Punctuality - 
paying their dues,are tendered our cordial thatke, 
There is a considerable number, however, wh 
remain our debtors; and as our expenses which 
must be paid in every week, are large, compar. 
ed with our limited means, we hope this gentle 
refreshing of their memory will have a good ef- 
fect,and that they will speedily remit the amounts 
which are in arrear. When sent by mail, (> we 
beg them not to omit paying the Postage, 
EK. PARSONS & CQ, 
Union Street, opposite the Union Stent, 


FFERS for sale, their large stock of ; 
O ture consisting of 4 mee 


Bureaus, | 





Sofa Bedsteads, 
Portable Desks, 
Chairs, 

Looking Glasses, 
Fire Sets, 
Feathers, 


Secretaries, 
Sideboards, 
Tables, 
Bedsteads, 
Couches, | 
Sofas, 
Bellows and Brushes of every description on 
the most reasonable terms, 
N. B. Furniture sent to any part of the City 
ree from expeuse. eptf May 


DISTRICT OF MASSACHUSETTS, to wit - 
District Clerk’s Office, 

E IT REMEMBERED, that on the twenty. 

first day of September, A. D. 1825, in the 

Fiftieth year of the Independence of the United 

States of America, A. ‘IT. LOWE. M. D. of the 

said District has deposited in this office the title 

o/ a book, the right whereof he claims as Author, 
in the words following, fo wit : 

Second Class Book. Priucipally consisting of 
Historical, Geographical, and Biégraphice) Les- 
sons, adapted to the capacities of youth, and dee 
igned for their improvement. Intended for the 
use of Schoole. By A. T. LOWE, M. D., Au- 
thor of the Columbian Class Book. 

In Conformity to the Act of the Congress of 
the United States, entitled, ** An Act for the en- 
couragement of Learning, by securing the copies 
of Viaps, Charts and Books, to the Authors and 
Proprietors ofsuch copies during the times there- 
in mentioned;”’ and alsotoan Act entitled, “An 
Act supplementary to an Act, entitled, An Act 
for the Encouragement of Learning, by securing 
the Copies of Maps, Charts and Books to the 
Authors and Proprietors of such Copies during 
the times therein mentioned; and extending 
the Benefits thereof to the Arts of Designing, Eo- 
graving and Etching Historical,and other Prints,” 

J. W. DAVIS, 
Clerk of the District of Massachusetts. 


SCHOOL, 


No. 81, Washington-Street, (Cornhill-Square.) 
ESSKS. MAGOUN & VALENTINE will 
commence the Fall Quarter of their School, 

on Monday, Oct. 3. A few more scholars can 

be received in Room No. 1, which is occupied 

by the first class of Ladies, limited to 40, divid- 

ed into four divisions, of 10 echolars each, who 

are instructed in the various branches of the Eng- 
ish Language, together with the French, Also, 

Drawing and Painting, together with all kinds of 

Necdiework, under the superintendence of Miss 

CATHARINE Davis. 

N.B. At the end of the quarter, four valua- 
ble Gold Chains will be awarded to the most de- 
serving ofthe First Class, as usual. In room No. 
2. Boys are fitted for the Latin and English High 
Schools, and also for the Compting Room.— 
Room No. 3, is occupied by the Second Class of 
Ladies, who are instructed in the various brap- 
ches of an English Education. 

In addition to the Gold Chains, several Gold 
and Silver Medals will be awarded fo the most 
daserving. 

M. & V. will commence an Evening School ia 
| October, for Writing, Arithmetic, &c. 
| Sept. 23. 

NEW PRONOUNCING SPELLING BOOK 

FENHE ORTHOEPICAL GUIDE, being Per- 


| ry’s well known and approved Spelling 
! 




















| Book, improved by the substitution of Walker's 

Pronunciation in lieu of Perry's, 0% a peculiar 

and simple plan. By Israel Alger, Jr. Editor of 
| the Pronoancing Bible, New Testament, Xc. 
| Published and for sale by RICHARDSON & 
LORD, Ne. 133, Washington-Street. 
| The astonishing demand there has been for 

this work since it was first published last winter, 
warrants the belief that it will soon supercede the 
| use of all other Spelling Books, and thus be the 
bappy means of establishing « uniformity of pro- 
nunciation in our country. 

Teachers and School Committees, who have 
not yet seen it, are invited to call and examine 
it ; or a copy will be delivered to their ordez fo 
this purpose, gratis. Sept. 30, © 


PRONOUNCING BIBLE. 
INCOLN & EDMANDS, 59, Washiogton- 
4 street, 








| which the proper names and words of most diffi- 


Have just published the 2d stereotype edition 


| ofthe Pronouncing Bible the firet edition having 
| been called for m the course of a few months 


from its publication. The Publishers are gratifi- 
ed in receiving from all parts of the United Stotes, 
the mot encouraging testimonials of approbation 
to the work, and doubt not but it will exert a 
very powerful influence in effecting @ correct 
pronunciation of the Proper Names used in the 
Bible. . The work is printed on a fine lined pa- 
per, and well bound. 


_ 2 


| Letter from Rev, Spencer H. Cone, Pastor of the. 


Oliver-street Baptist Church, New-York. 
Messrs. Lincony & EDMANDS, ’ 
I have had in my possession for some time, and 
have examined with minute attention, your Ste- 
reotype Edition of the Sacred Scriptures; 10 


cult pronunciation are divided and accentuated 
in accordance with the Ortheopy of Walker.~- 
His Dictionary and Classical Key are received 


| as standards by the best Speakers, and the pre- 


sent work is therefore deemed to be eminently 
well calculated to produce both aceuracy an 

uniformiiy of Pronunciation. The excellency 
of the paper, the typographical execution and 
the intrinsic value of the Pronouncing Bible will 
ensure, | hope, its rapid and extensive circula- 
tion. New York, Sept. 1825. 


THE PULPIT, 
UST received. and for sale by LI NCOLN & 
EDMANDS, £9 Washington Street, , 
The Pulpit, being Reports and Sketches © 
Sermons, and various interesting articles 10 rela- 
tion to tha duties of the sacred office in 3 vols. 
Oct. 7. 





of the letter it was discovered, that a * 


neath the seal, the breaking of which had 


packets from Dieppe, where they are pur. 























rERMS OF THE CHRISTIAN WA 


Oc The price is $250 per annual 
ment is made within siz weeks afters 
mencement of a year; or, $3 per any 
able when the year has half expired 
yiation will be allowed from this regu: 

Agents, who procureand pay f| 
scribers, are entitled to a seventh co] 
All miaistegs, and others, are invite| 
themselves of this liberal offer; by w| 
may secure a valuable fund of religio| 
ledge, free of expense; and, at thes 
materially aid in supporting the publij 

No paper can be discontinued 
the payment of all arrearages. 


ee 
RELIGIOUS. 


REV. MR. DWIGHT’S ACCOLT 
* Of the State of Religion in Fran 
A considerable portion of the eveni: 

jast Monthly Concert in Boston, was 
by the Rev. Sereno E. Dwight, in dese 
moral and religious condition of France 
marked that a stranger op landing in 
might easily travel through the country 
discovering that there was a Protestang 
jn the kingdom ; but on farther inform 
would find at least a remnant of picty ey 
different places ; though subject to 
conveniences and embaratsments from | 
eral prevalence of popery. 

In Paris there are four places whe 
worship is held on the Sabbath iD the 
language : 1. The Chapel of the British 4 
dor, where the chaplain of the embassy i" 
every Sabbath morning.—2. The Frene 
estant church in the Rue St. Honora, is 
the same gentleman officiates in the all 
—3, The American church ; so called 
an American resident in Paris (who hg 
returned to this country,) procured thro 
medium of Mr. Gallatin, ovr minister} 
French Court, the consent of the gov 
for its establishment. It is a emal! circu 
in the upper story of the church last meg 
The present minister is the Rev. Mark VY 
most valuable and pious man: yet so nu 
aud pressing are his engagements as agen 
English Continental Society, &c. that hq 
to devote but a small portion of his tim 
toral duties. Being absent when Mr. 
tended, the congregation was small, ing 
but few Americans, the others being 
Dissenters.—4. The fourth place of wo 
English, is in the Chateau Marboeuf 
Champs Elysees, a building purchased 
Rev. Lewis Way at an expense of 10,00 
Jing. Mr. Way is possessed of a very larg 
tune, and is a man eminently devoted to th 
perity of religion. He himself opened thi 
of worship, and preached there regularl 
hia health failed, which was sometime § 
menth of May last. When Mr. D. att@ 
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the house was filled; almost all the beard 


ing English residents in Paris, of which dq 
tion there are said to be usually not | 
20,000. 

Of French Protestant churches in Pas 
ther Reformed or Lutheran—there are fc 
five. Some of the clergy, who formerly et 
ed Unitarian sentiments, appear to hay 
nounced them. Yet their preaching, ever 
is not always semarkably discriminating. A 
other things the long contest with Popery 
to have had an unfavoredie influence. Tf 
however, who have witnessed the progre 
evangelical religion in that metropolis, are 
ly encouraged; and Mr. D. was assur 
Rev. Mr. Wilks and other clergymen, that® 
ing was wanting but honses of worshijfl 
faithful ministers, to induce many thousa 
the people to unite themseives to Protestang 
gregations. The existing churches for F 
Protestants are very much crowded. A t 
Bible Society, Missionary Society, and 
Society, are strange names—yet such 5o 
have recently heen formed, and are every 
gaining strength. 

‘There is also in Paris a Theological lo 
tion, under the charge of the Kev. Prof. Ga 
a man of high attainments and great excell 
who was called to that station from his pag 
labors in Berne. 
connected with him in the management o 
Institution, all of whom are regarded as u 
piety. The students, of whom there is a cc 
erable number, are generally poor, and arq 
ed by the liberality of English Christians 
character of these young men is excellent. 

Though France is a Catholic country 
with the exception of a few periods of sho 
ration in the sixteenth and seveuteenth c 
ries, dissent from the established religion h 
been wholly orevented, as it has been in 
and Italy. The Protestants were very nb 
rous before the massacre of St. Bartholon 
Eve, and again before the revocation of tl 
dict of Nantes. 
eetablished the Catholic church, was an av 
eneiny to religious persecution, and a de 
friend to the Protestants of France. The 
acter given by the late king Louis XV Iliti, 


Two or three professog 


The jate Emperor, thougi 


ing probably to the very difficult circumet®l 


in which he was placed on ascending the tli 


was favorable fo their civil and religious 


ty. It acknowledged and secured the riglff 
Yet in the early pg 
his reign, in 1815, 16, and 17, very violen® 
#secutions existed in the south of France agi 


the Protestant church. 


the Protestants and a considerable m 
of them are said to have suffered death 
the hands of violence. If the governme 


not directly sanction this violence, itis regal 


by the Protestants as having winked at it; 


they appear to suppose that Louis XVIIth® 
self was opposed to it, and was not uning® 


to their cause.—The present king is far le 


vourable to the Protestant religion than hig 


decessor. He has been, through life, an 
profligate, and most notorious libertine, anc 
to make his peace with the church and 
heaven, he has commenced the furious bigot 


Teadily consents to any measures, howevegl 
pressive, which are proposed by the Cai 


party against the Protestants and their reli 

A law was enacted last winter, professe 
Prevent sacrilege; the purport of which is 
if any individual, in passing a statue of the 


gin Mary, shall treat it with disrespect, (wi 


specifying what the disrespect is) he shi 
liable to lose his right hand—or, as the case 
be, his life. While this law was under de 


@ Protestant peer, from the south of Frajj 


Waited on the king, and told him thatif th 
should pass, and an attempt were made t 
force it, it would produce an insurrection in 
Part of the kingdom; and earnestly beso 
that it might not be sanctioned by the tbr 

he. king told him he should have gone wi! 


Compiaint to the Minister of Religion. Hl 


Plied that he had done so; and because hi 
Plication was rejected there, he now appeal 
hie Majesty, The king is said to have turnc: 





